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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





it Is Time To Reaffirm Our National Purpose 


Address by Acting Secretary Bowles * 


The theme of this conference reminds us that 
foreign affairs is the business of the people. 
Whether we hold public office or not, each of us 
carries his share of public responsibility, and each 
is deeply involved in the quest for peace at a par- 
ticularly dangerous moment in history. 

The headlines move from Cuba to Laos, from 
the Congo to Viet-Nam, from Bizerte to Berlin. 
Each crisis demands hard decisions and threatens 
new terrors. 

These individual crises and the dangers which 
flow from them are a reflection of the broad global 
crisis that in one way or another troubles all man- 
kind. The new world which is rapidly taking 
shape is the product of forces which are unprec- 
edented in the long history of man. If we are 
to deal with them effectively and creatively, we 
must be sure that we understand them. 

First, and for the long haul perhaps the most 
important, is the political, social, economic, and 
cultural upheaval that is sweeping Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple who once knew life only as an endless cycle of 
poverty, oppression, ignorance, and disease have 
suddenly become aware that their misery can be 
eased, that doctors and teachers can be trained, 
that schools and roads and dams can be built, and 
that all men can know an increased measure of 
dignity and justice. 

Second is the development of the Soviet Union 
within two generations as a highly industrialized, 
heavily armed Communist state whose clearly 
stated objective is to bring other states within its 
sphere of tight totalitarian control. 


1Made before the Adult Education Conferences of the 
U.S.A. at Washington, D.C., on Nov. 5 (press release 768 
dated Nov. 4). 
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Third is the emergence of Communist China as 
a paramount power of east Asia, a dynamic, land- 
hungry, oil-hungry nation with an exploding 
population of 650 million people and an imperial- 
istic, expansionist tradition stretching back for 
2,000 years. 

Fourth, the impact of these three great revolu- 
tions has been compounded by advances in mili- 
tary technology that have provided some modern 
states with weapons of almost infinite destructive 
power. 


America’s Entry Into World Affairs 


We Americans entered this awesome era in world 
affairs largely unconscious of its dangers and op- 
portunities, ill-prepared to play our essential role, 
and uncertain of ourselves. 

In large measure our lack of world experience 
stemmed from the unique nature of our own politi- 
cal and economic development. During much of 
the century between the War of 1812 and World 
War I, we had been generally cut off from inter- 
national problems and pressures. Behind the pro- 
tective shield of the great oceans we had thrown 
our energies into the settlement of our vast con- 
tinent, into the construction of railways, roads, 
and industries, into the building of a new nation 
in a new world that we hoped could remain for- 
ever aloof from the conflicts of Europe. 

Although the natural barriers of geography 
largely explain our traditional isolationism, it was 
the existence of British power in Europe that al- 
lowed us to practice it, untroubled by foreign in- 
terference. In the century between Napoleon and 
World War I, British diplomacy had maintained 
an effective balance of power in Europe. At the 
same time the British fleet in the Atlantic gave 
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substance to our Monroe Doctrine and prevented 
imperialistic adventurers from interfering with 
us and our Latin American neighbors to the south. 

Needless to say, it never occurred to our fore- 
bears to thank our British cousins for playing 
this essential role of world power balancer. On 
the contrary, officeseekers in most eastern cities 
considered it not only shrewd but mandatory to 
twist the tail of the British lion at every 
opportunity. 

Nor did the worldly-wise British expect our 
gratitude. Their policies were created to serve 


their national interest, not our own. It was our 
good fortune that their interests and ours hap- 
pened largely to coincide. 


A Growing Feeling of Frustration and Uncertainty 


The two great wars changed the old 19th-cen- 
tury world beyond recognition. Now ours is the 
responsibility and the opportunity, and because 
this requires us to play a substantially unfamiliar 
role, many Americans feel frustrated and unsure. 
Their frustration is compounded by the fact that, 
in the long years in which we were isolated from 
world affairs, we were able to handle a vast num- 
ber of domestic questions in our stride. We had 
come to regard problems as situations to be solved, 
not situations to be lived with. 

We achieved our independence. 

We opened up the West. 

We successfully converted ourselves from an 
agricultural society to a primarily industrial 
society. 

We preserved the Union in a bloody Civil War. 

We fought and won the two major international 
wars. 

We coped with a severe depression and emerged 
from it with new economic vigor and new concepts 
of social justice. 

Now, as our national focus switches to largely 
unfamiliar global problems which often appear 
so complex as to defy solution, it is understand- 
able that our impatience should multiply. 

The material advantages which we bring to this 
new challenge are great indeed. We have mus- 
tered by all odds the strongest industrial capacity 
on earth, and we are more than a match for any 
military adversary. 

Yet the new world which is emerging is not only 
intricate but vast, and we constitute only 6 per- 
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cent of mankind. Although wise and courageous 
policies will enable us strongly to influence the 


.Shape of world affairs, we are beginning to see that 


we cannot control them, and for many Americans 
this is a new experience. 

Is it any wonder that many of our countrymen 
should attempt to escape from this dilemma? Is 
it surprising that frustration and exasperation 
with new problems and new forces should lead 
some of our most respected fellow citizens to seek 
shortcuts? 


Reflections of Frustration 


There are at least three types of thinking in 
the United States today which reflect such 
frustration. 

First there are those who have come to believe 
that sooner or later war is probably inevitable. 
This is defeatism of the most dangerous kind. Let 
us consider some of the consequences. 

A nuclear war under present conditions would 
mean the total destruction of most of our great 
cities and thousands of our towns and villages. 
When we take into account both the blast and the 
fallout, it is impossible to estimate what the ulti- 
mate effects on human life would be. Our own 
nuclear response would devastate the aggressor. 
Indeed the damage to him and to his country 
would be substantially greater than to our own. 
Yet this is hardly a contest which thoughtful 
men would enter lightheartedly or in ignorance 
of its implications to mankind. 

We cannot, of course, achieve peace by running 
away from the prospect of war. Any failure to 
live up to our commitments in Berlin would be 
followed by mounting pressure to retreat from 
Paris, from London, and ultimately from New 
York, Kansas City, and Seattle. Until controlled 
disarmament and international justice under law 
are fully agreed to, our military power remains 
essential not only to our own national security but 
to the vast majority of mankind who have no de- 
sire to live in a Communist world. 

The present strengthening of our defensive 
capacity does not suggest the inevitability of war; 
on the contrary, it provides the essential barrier 
behind which creative forces may work to lay the 
foundation for a rational world society. 

A second reflection of present-day isolationist 
thinking is the concentration of many patriotic 
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Americans on the activities of our small minority 
of domestic Communists to the exclusion of the 
far greater challenge abroad. 

Every intelligent man knows that a worldwide 
Communist conspiracy exists and that the Soviet 
empire has agents in almost every nation on earth, 
including the United States. It is also true that 
these agents are dangerous and that we must be 
everlastingly on guard against their attempts to 
undercut or subvert our national efforts. 

In our concern over internal subversion, how- 
ever, let us be careful not to hit the wrong target. 
Some frustrated citizens, for instance, seem to be 
saying that communism arises from socialism, 
which in turn stems from liberalism, which in turn 
emerges from the democratic ideas written into our 
Declaration of Independence by Thomas Jefferson. 
This notion will not hold water. 

Can they name a single nation which had 
achieved a reasonable measure of economic well- 
being and social justice that has been overturned 
by the Communists ? 

With the exception of those nations where the 
Soviet Army has imposed Soviet regimes, com- 
munism has moved toward power only in societies 
which were reactionary and oppressive, where peo- 
ple were illiterate and hungry, and where they had 
abandoned all hope that their problems could be 
solved by any other alternative. 

The only realistic answer to the Communist 
challenge is more democracy and progressivism, 
not less—not only here in America but everywhere 
in the world. 

The third group of isolationists, and perhaps 
the most unhappy, are those who in effect seem to 
be saying, “Stop the world, I want to get off.” 
If they had their way, we would retire from world 
affairs and leave the future to others on the as- 
sumption that somehow we can isolate ourselves 
from the ebb and flow of human events. 

Instead of strengthening our alliances they pro- 
pose that we abandon our commitment to any 
nation which is reluctant to accept in full our 
interpretation of world affairs. 

Instead of strengthening the United Nations 
so that it can act more effectively, they propose 
that we withdraw from this international body 
unless its members agree to become a subservient 
arm of American foreign policy. 

Instead of seeking adjustments within our own 
economy which will help expand international 
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trade, they would have us raise our tariffs to shut 
out those foreign goods which compete with Amer- 
ican products no matter how costly and inefficient 
our domestic production may be. 

Instead of working positively through our Fed- 
eral Government to strengthen our national de- 
fense, to improve our schools and our highways, 
to help create greater opportunities for all of 
our people, they would have us slash our Federal 
budget to the bone. 

Instead of seeking through a sensitive balance 
of military firmness and patient negotiations to 
reduce cold-war tensions and to find some honor- 
able basis of avoiding war, they would have us 
break relations with every nation that opposes us. 

Instead of applying our surplus foods and a 
tiny fraction of our great wealth to help the under- 
developed non-Communist nations secure the same 
freedom of choice which allowed us to build our 
own great country, they would have us cut off 
foreign assistance. 


The Price of Isolation 


This course of action runs counter to all that 
we have learned by the painful process of trial 
and error over the last 50 years. It represents 
total abdication of our responsibility as a world 
power. It rejects our revolutionary tradition and 
turns its back on the teachings of Jefferson, Wil- 
son, Lincoln, and Franklin Roosevelt. Instead of 
protecting the American way of life, it is a re- 
pudiation of the American way of life. 

Can any thoughtful man question the ultimate 
result of such a policy? Indeed is this not almost 
precisely the line of action that we followed with 
disastrous results following World War I? 

When war came in April 1917, President Wilson 
recognized the need for a clear set of national 
objectives that were understandable in human 
terms, attainable through practical action, and 
worthy of our greatest efforts. Over and over 
again he stressed that, if lasting peace were to 
become a reality, a way must be found gradually 
to unite mankind. To this end he proposed the 
creation of a League of Nations to provide both 
a forum in which world leaders could debate 
their differences and a political instrument to rally 
world power and influence against an aggressor. 

Wilson carried his fight for a new world organ- 
ization into every corner of America. He stressed 
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that if the isolationists should persuade a ma- 
jority of Americans to reject the League, we would 
break the heart of the world. 

Prophetically he warned that, if we Americans 
refused to work with other peoples in pursuit of 
peace, “There will come sometime, in the venge- 
ful providence of God, another struggle in which 
not a few hundred thousand fine men from Amer- 
ica will have to die, but as many millions as are 
necessary to accomplish the final freedom of the 
peoples of the world.” 

In 1919 the United States Senate rejected the 
League of Nations. The isolationist had won. 
The Wilsonian dream was rejected. The rest is 
history. 

In Europe during the next few years the forces 
of communism, nazism, and fascism grew rapidly. 
The United Kingdom and France, grievously 
weakened by the war and working through an en- 
feebled League of Nations which lacked the es- 
sential participation of the United States, were 
increasingly unable to cope with the challenge. 

In 1930, following the stock market crash of 
1929, we took a second tragic misstep, this time 
in the economic field, that further fed the grow- 
ing forces of world chaos. By adopting the in- 
credible Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, we made it im- 
possible for many nations to sell their goods in 
the United States and thereby deprived them of 
the funds with which to buy the products of our 
American factories. So more factories were shut 
down, unemployment grew still faster, and we 
stumbled deeper and deeper into the Great De- 
pression. 

The price we paid for this period of isolationism 
was a heavy one: first, a searing depression that 
left one-third of our work force without jobs, and 
then in 1941, almost precisely as Woodrow Wilson 
had prophesied, “another struggle in which not 
a few hundred thousand fine men from America” 
had to die. 


Has the Lesson Been Learned? 


What troubles me tonight is the nagging ques- 
tion : Has the lesson been fully and finally learned ? 

Again we hear the voices of earnest but mis- 
guided men who assume that we can ignore the 
lessons of history, disregard the vital importance 
of the United Nations, recklessly raise our tariffs, 
cut off foreign aid, abandon our allies, and some- 
how escape the consequences. 
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I respect their sincerity and understand their 
honest desire for simpler answers. But would 
their undoubted patriotism and good intentions 
lessen by one iota the catastrophe that would surely 
occur if we accepted their advice? 

The economic interdependence of our modern 
world continues to grow steadily. Already the 
United States is importing almost 50 percent of its 
industrial raw materials. This includes all of our 
tin, all of our rubber, 97 percent of our manganese, 
89 percent of our nickel, 84 percent of our alumi- 
num, and large percentages of other minerals. 

If we should commit the folly of abandoning our 
relations with the world, we would lose both 
the strength and resources which we now draw 
from the world. We would be left alone, and 
gravely weakened, to face Communist pressures 
which had been compounded by our own reck- 
lessness. 

The unprecedented world challenge that con- 
fronts us now stems not from foreign aid, not 
from international trade, not from the ups and 
downs of U.N. debate, not from the views of our 
neighbors with whom we may disagree, but from 
the unprecedented revolutionary forces of today’s 
world. 

Although the Communists did not create these 
forces, it is inevitable that they should seek to cap- 
ture and control them. In Berlin, southeast Asia, 
Cuba, and elsewhere, the Communist movement 
poses an unremitting challenge to our strength 
of will, our firmness of purpose, and our intelli- 
gence. 

Yet the Russians are not all 10 feet tall, nor have 
they demonstrated any particular skill in dealing 
with the complex forces which have been gen- 
erated in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In- 
deed, in the political and economic field it may be 
said that the Kremlin’s mistakes have been both 
frequent and serious. 

Nor are the Kremlin’s frustrations confined to 
the developing continents. What, for instance, 
about their often repeated demands for a contest 
between the Communist way and the democratic 
way? Haven’t we had precisely such a contest in 
Germany for the last 15 years? While West Ger- 
many has been developing under a democratic sys- 
tem, East Germany has adhered rigidly to the 
Soviet political and economic philosophy. And 
what has been the result ? 
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Today in West Germany we have one of the 
great economic, social, and political success stories 
of modern times—a free, prosperous, dynamic 
society of enormous vigor and promise. By con- 
trast East Germany stands as a shoddy failure, 
economically depressed, intellectually sterile, and 
scorned by most of its own citizens. 

Indeed the Soviet failure in East Germany has 
been so great that the Communists have had to 
build a wall backed by machineguns and tanks to 
keep the East Germans from moving en masse 
from the so-called “Communist utopia” of East 
Germany to the “capitalist cesspool” of West Ger- 
many. In this single act of desperation the Com- 
munist leaders have made it clear to the world that 
the one way they can keep their people in is to lock 
them in. 

Admittedly, the Berlin wall creates new prob- 
lems for the West. But let us not forget that it 
stands as a monumental symbol of the utter bank- 
ruptcy of Soviet policy in Europe. 

I do not suggest that these Communist setbacks 
and frustrations lessen the present danger. On 
the contrary, the very failure of much of the 
Soviet economic and political effort in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa may help explain the Kremlin’s 
reckless military pressure in central Europe. 

For the short haul the frustration born out of 
these setbacks, coupled with an uncertain China 
on their back doorstep, may make the Soviet Union 
much more difficult and dangerous to deal with. 
Over the long run, however, the outlook may be 
somewhat brighter. 

Blocked in their attempt to overrun Asia and 
Africa by economic and political maneuvers, and 
blocked from West Berlin by NATO power and 
will, is it not possible that sober-minded members 
of the Kremlin may ultimately feel that the time 
has come for a rational adjustment that will hu- 
miliate no one, and thereby open the door to mean- 
ingful negotiations? Although I can see no par- 
ticularly hopeful signs on the immediate horizon, 
we must never close the door to this possibility. 

Until that time comes, however, our task is 
vigorously to pursue our objectives of orderly, 
peaceful growth in Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
and Europe, while firmly holding our ground in 
regard to such questions as Berlin. 

Let me add that, in spite of our daily dose of 
crises and conflict, I am deeply convinced that 
time is on the side of freedom. 
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Two Opposing World Tides 


There are two great tides in the world today. 
One is the tide of Communist-instigated cold-war 
conflict. This is the world of barbed wire and 
stone walls, of night raids in the jungle and threats 
of nuclear destruction, of violence, distrust, and 
fear, of standoff and fallout. 

Yet side by side with this current of fear and 
destruction runs a countercurrent, a tide of hope 
and opportunity, running strong toward freedom, 
toward increasing understanding, and toward jus- 
tice among nations and men. 

It will take great energy, patience, and wisdom 
to deal effectively with the nowerful forces which 
are shaping our new world. It will take all the 
rich variety of tools which our pluralistic society 
can provide: the art of diplomacy, the warmth of 
person-to-person relationships, the helping hand 
of economic and technical aid, and the protective 
shield of military strength. 

Yet with one essential proviso I remain confi- 
dent of our capacity successfully to meet the chal- 
lenge. This proviso can be simply stated: Do we 
clearly understand the nature of the struggle? 
At this crucial moment in history, what precisely 
do we Americans seek? In other words, what is 
our national purpose? 

Some will answer that our national purpose is 
self-evident : to preserve the American way of life. 
But in today’s tightly interrelated world, is this 
answer still adequate ? 

Imagine yourself for a moment talking to a 
young Assamese schoolteacher on the banks of the 
great Brahmaputra River in northeastern India. 
“Why,” he might ask, “should we Indians associate 
ourselves with you Americans in the struggle 
against communism?” And suppose you should 
answer, “Because we need your help in protecting 
the American way of life.” 

Could you expect anything less than total 
bewilderment ? 

Why should Mohan Chandri, a simple Indian 
schoolteacher, agree to risk his life to assure the 
continued comfort of the richest people in the 
world 12,000 miles away ? 

Others may suggest that America’s national 
purpose should be expressed in broader terms. 
“Ts it not our true objective,” they may ask, “to 
capture the minds of men and, through economic 
aid and skilled diplomacy, to bring them into line 
behind American leadership?” 
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This interpretation of America’s national pur- 
pose would appear to Mohan Chandri and to most 
people abroad as even more arrogant and insensi- 
tive than the first. “What right has any nation,” 
they would ask, “to set out to capture the minds 
of men? Didn’t Jefferson say that America’s 
task was to free men’s minds and not to enslave 
them? And does even the most cynical among you 
seriously believe that your government can pur- 
chase the loyalties of whole nations?” 

Such arguments have a hollow ring in the ears 
‘of most of mankind because they are so totally 
unworthy of us. 


Making Known America’s True Purposes 


What then are America’s true purposes, and 
how can we present them to the world in under- 
standable terms? 

Although the obstacles to the kind of world 
which we seek are formidable, our goals, at least, 
are clear. 

Since the beginning of time, men of all races 
and creeds have worked slowly and tortuously to 
establish certain universal values. In one form or 
another these values have provided the dynamic 
core of every major civilization. They are re- 
flected in the world’s great religions, each of which 
in its own way expresses the Golden Rule. 

Today these values are threatened by a Com- 
munist movement which denies the importance of 
the individual and which would deprive him of 
his dignity and justice. 

The present challenge, therefore, is not simply 
to the privileged minority of mankind who have 
the most to lose in a material sense. It is a 
challenge to all men who cherish freedom and the 
right to work out their destiny in their own way 
within the framework of their own history and 
culture. 

So again let us imagine ourselves in the village 
on the Brahmaputra as Mohan Chandri again 

: puts the crucial question, “Why should we Indians 
associate ourselves with you Americans in the 
struggle against communism ?” 

And suppose you should answer: 

“Although you and we are thousands of miles 
apart in a physical sense, we share certain uni- 
versal beliefs for which generations of our fore- 


bears have fought, which we are prepared to 
defend today, and for which your own great 
Gandhi died. 

“Although we Americans do not always live 
up to these principles, they are the clearly stated 
objectives which spur us to improve our own 
society and to work with others toward a peaceful 
world. 

“Here in India you have your own deeply rooted 
prejudices and limitations which you are earnestly 
seeking to remove. You, too, are reaching for the 
perfectibility which may never come but which 
will remain the everlasting goal of all free men. 

“Therefore we say to you, and to all others who 
share in these convictions: Let us work together 
to create a world in which men may free them- 
selves from the sterile grip of totalitarianism 
which denies these basic human values. 

“Because we Americans have much to give, we 
are prepared to assist your own effort to strengthen 
your economy and provide greater opportunities 
for your people. We do this not because we want 
to possess you as satellites, but solely to enable you 
to make your own free choices within your own 
culture and your own historical framework.” 

When we speak in these universal terms, the 
faces of hundreds of millions of people of all 
races, creeds, and cultures will light up in new con- 
fidence and understanding. For the most effective 
response to today’s complex, dangerous, yet in- 
finitely promising world lies deep in the demo- 
cratic faith which provided strength and direction 
to previous generations of Americans. 

Let us therefore put aside our frustrations, let 
us clear our vision, and let us marshal our energies 
and patriotism, and those of our well-meaning fel- 
low citizens who today lean toward self-defeat- 
ing courses of action in the face of our global] chal- 
lenge. Our historic role as a nation is clear, and 
it is time to reaffirm it at home and abroad. 

Only through our traditional democratic faith 
can we overcome the barriers of language, eco- 
nomic differences, prejudices, and tradition to 
create the foundation of the world partnership for 
freedom which eventually may evolve into a 
peaceful world society. 

This, it seems to me, constitutes America’s na- 
tional purpose. Why else are we here? 
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“This House of Politics’’ 


by Harlan Cleveland 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs* 


I put it to you tonight that in any kind of pub- 
lic business, whether it is running a family or a 
redevelopment project or a city or a state or a 
nation, nearly everything you do is a process of 
negotiation, which is to say a political process, 
usually not with just one other person or group 
but often a complex discussion of multilateral 
brokerage that involves reconciling many differ- 
ent interests, muting any number of immutable 
principles. 

The problems in your business are like ours in 
the State Department. Progress comes only 


when you serve your purpose through a reasonable 


accommodation among the legitimate interests 
concerned, without damaging your other vital 
interests. 

As a nation our purposes are pretty clear—and 
are well expressed in the literature of American 
statesmanship. We are, for better or worse, 
among the trustees of one of the truly great per- 
ceptions in the history of civilization: the idea 
that men are born free. It is an idea so naturally 
attractive on first sight to men and women of 
every race and nation that even the practitioners 
of political slavery must package their product to 
look like freedom. Our purpose, in our own 
interest, is to fashion free institutions that en- 
courage men to use their freedom to enable other 
men in turn to build and maintain their own free 
institutions. 

In the heat of global debate about ideas and 
ideologies, we all have a tendency to speak of 
the global competition as a struggle between 
Khrushchev’s system and our system. But we do 


*Address made before the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials at Washington, D.C., 
on Oct. 31 (press release 752). 
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not have a “system”; it is, if anything, a protected 
plurality of systems. What makes it so hard to 
capture and record the “American way of life” 
is precisely that we deny the Communist dogma 
that one man’s view of society is the correct, ap- 
proved version. The one essential thing about 
American democracy is that no individual or 
group should ever gain the exclusive right to say 
authoritatively what American democracy is. 

The piece of paper on which these ideas about 
freedom are most persuasively expressed is not 
some private manuscript, uncleared, unedited, and 
undefiled, penned in the dead of night by some 
literary genius. Quitethe contrary. These ideas 
in their pure form appear in a very public docu- 
ment called the charter of the United Nations, 
a political tract pasted together by compromise 
in a dozen committees, a state paper ratified by 
a hundred nations through a hundred constitu- 
tional processes. 

The U.N. Charter doesn’t just state these di- 
vinely human ideas. It sets up a primitive way 
to promote man’s freedom—by keeping the peace 
while doing something practical about the basic 
wants of modern man. It creates a place where 
nations can agree on next steps while continuing 
to disagree about their reasons for taking those 
next steps. 

To the outsider, too bored or too offended by 
the presence of politics to examine what the U.N. 
is really doing, the goings-on in New York may 
look the way Greek democracy looked to Plato 
in his time: “A charming form of government,” 
he called it, “full of variety and disorder, and dis- 
pensing a sort of equality to equals and unequals 
alike.” But adolescent though it is at the age 
of 16, the United Nations is still the best way we 
have found to transmute world opinion into a 
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new and relevant form of power. But this al- 
chemy is politics. And we Americans should 
understand about politics, because, as befits a de- 
mocracy, we have a great deal of it. 

We know that in national, civic, and personal 
affairs the national, civic, and personal interests 
are served with varying degrees of success. We 
find no difficulty in reconciling the ideal with the 
possible and even at times with something less 
than that. We can do so because we realize there 
is no perfect way of discovering the “ideal” and 
no better way of trying than through the political 
process. 

We know that national and civic interests have 
to be defined and made specific by periodic elec- 
tions. We understand the political process as 
well as any people in the world; our experience 
with it even predates our nationhood. As a re- 
sult, we can take care of shortcomings in the 
national-interest concept at home and in our per- 
sonal lives, but we have trouble with it in the wide 
world. 


Problems of Development 


There are few matters more in the national 
interest than good cities, but I’m sure that no one 
in this room has any illusions about the process 


by which—in Paul Appleby’s classic phrase— 
good city governments “make a mesh of things.” 
I understand it is relatively easy for a bright 
student of planning to design a good city. But 
the most difficult problem, as you know too well, 
is not to design the city of tomorrow but to tackle 
the mean and often thankless job of improving 
the ones we live in today. It is also easy to design 
a model community of nations. The similarity 
doesn’t stop there. 

With only a general knowledge of what actually 
happened, I understand that it was quite a victory 
for the urban-renewal forces in New York City 
when the Board of Estimate approved a large 
cooperative development south of Pennsylvania 
Station. Its friends tell me that the project 
clearly serves the national interest and the interest 
of the city of New York. They explain, how- 
ever, that many concessions had to be made in the 
process and that some interests suffered. What I 
find revealing in descriptions of the project is 
that its friends seem proud of the way conflicts 
were resolved by hard bargaining among astute 
negotiators. 
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This particular project, like any large public 
enterprise, involved a good deal of tough political 
infighting. The residents of the areas to be re- 
developed had no desire to give up their homes 
and their controlled rents. The old-line political 
clubs had no desire to lose their members, and the 
churches felt the same way. 

The public-housing advocates questioned wheth- 
er the cooperatives which were to be built there 
under trade union sponsorship were not far over- 
priced. Some private developers who had their 
eyes on the land were heartbroken at the thought 
of construction following demolition without a 
parking-lot stage in between. Altogether, hun- 
dreds of groups and thousands of individuals held 
various views on this project for differing reasons. 

The sponsors championed the national interest, 
but they did so by dealing with the local ones. 
In the end a political reform group whose 
strength did not lie with the old residents threw 
its support behind the project; arrangements 
were made to leave the churches standing, a few 
other institutional structures were allowed to re- 
main, and work was speeded on nearby low-cost 
public housing—too late to help some of those 
being displaced but not too late to be helpful 
politically. 

What seems to have happened on the West Side 
of Manhattan is a political process that, in the 
general opinion of local mankind, served the 
national interest. On the other side of Man- 
hattan Island, where the United States Mission to 
the United Nations is working to redevelop what 
Dag Hammarskjold called “this House,” a similar 
process is clearly visible. It is no less a form of 
politics, and the diplomats who conduct it have 
to be practical political operators too. 

Their immediate problem, in the weeks since 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold was killed, has 
been to work to restore power and flexibility to the 
executive branch of the United Nations. And 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson has gone about the 
job as realistically as any other good developer. 

His first job was to deal with that big operator 
with the right connections who wanted to buy in 
on the project so the house could be knocked down 
and the land paved over for a parking lot. He 
has given this operator a chance to change his 
mind and has offered to negotiate on everything 
but the integrity of the project itself. At the 
same time he has worked with the other members 
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of the cooperative to convince them that they can 
rebuild a decent house with or without that big 
operator, who doesn’t care whose life or property 
he endangers with his blasting. 

The result of these negotiations will be that the 
“House” survives and will grow in usefulness and 
power. There will be some unnecessary shrubbery 
around—purchased to satisfy some members in 
the nursery business. There will be a modest 
apartment reserved for the big operator, if he 
wants to use it; but it’s no bigger than the apart- 
ments allocated to some of his smaller and poorer 
neighbors. There will be some hard payments to 
make from year to year—the kind of payments, 
as Justice Holmes used to say, that purchase 
civilization. But even in the cold light of a rainy 
morning, the new United Nations will look a great 
deal better than a parking lot. 


Politics of Nonalinement 


The “House” in question contains much activity 
of many kinds. I would like this evening to dwell 
for a moment on one kind of U.N. politics which 
has a prominent place there—the politics of non- 
alinement. For the United Nations is a special 


kind of house—a schoolhouse of international po- 
litical responsibility. And while most of its mem- 


bers, including ourselves, have come through 
kindergarten with flying colors, none of them, in- 
cluding ourselves, have earned any graduate 
degrees. 

The essence of the schooling is the responsible 
use of power in a political process. Some of the 
members don’t have much military power, but all 
of them can help enforce what our own Declara- 
tion of Independence calls “a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind.” 

That the United States is restrained in its ac- 
tions by “world opinion” is well known; it is, 
indeed, a source of frustration and complaint 
among political commentators these days. But all 
countries are subject to a similar restraint. 

Perhaps this is not the ideal moment to argue 
this point, just when the Soviet Union’s repudi- 
ation of its own promises not to test nuclear 
weapons has been capped by an atmospheric blast 
so huge that the words of outrage seem inadequate. 
Yet the Soviets have clearly been cooled off on the 
troika, or “three-headed monster,” theory of inter- 
national administration by the well-nigh unani- 
mous opinion of the non-Communist world. And 
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the general opinion of mankind dictated the re- 
luctant Soviet acknowledgment of the United 
Nations Congo operation, even after they had de- 
cided that the United Nations in the Congo was 
making their favorite technique of indirect aggres- 
sion impossible to pursue successfully. 

For the smaller powers, whose leaders are in 
some sense the custodians of mankind’s opinion, 
the United Nations thus serves as a training course 
in the use of this considerable if invisible form 
of power. Precisely because talk and action in 
the name of world opinion are a form of power, it 
is useful to inquire into the moral basis for its 
exercise. Those leaders who serve as independent 
and thoughtful spokesmen for mankind make an 
immense contribution to world politics, no matter 
how many square miles, how large or small the 
population they rule. Those who speak for man- 
kind out of national ambition or personal vanity 
are not to be taken quite as seriously. The temp- 
tation to speak for the general opinion of mankind 
can be as corrupting as any other form of temp- 
tation. 

Americans should understand this very well. 
Secure behind the might of the British Navy, we 
thumbed our nose at the great powers of the 
day, lectured them on morality, and expected them 
to be sentimental about our nonalinement. Even 
today, when we know that we have to be right in 
the thick of things on every issue everywhere in 
the world—because we have power and power 
willy-nilly must be exercised in the very thick of 
things—we often hanker for the quiet pools and 
sleepy lagoons of nonalinement and remember 
with nostalgia the moralistic description by John 
Quincy Adams of American foreign policy in 
1821. The United States, he wrote, 


. . . has abstained from interference in the concerns of 
others, even when the conflict has been for principles to 
which she clings. . She goes not abroad in search 
of monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher to the 
freedom and independence of all. [But] she is the 
champion and vindicator only of her own. She will 
recommend the general cause by the countenance of her 
voice, and the benignant sympathy of her example. She 
well knows that by once enlisting under other banners 
than her own, were they even the banners of foreign inde- 
pendence, she would involve herself beyond the power of 
extrication, in all the wars of interest and intrigue, of 
individual avarice, envy, and ambition, which assume the 
colors and usurp the standard of freedom... . 


Even for a big power. in the present day, non- 
alinement is sometimes the right policy—if it 
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doesn’t mean noninvolvement. On many of the 
trouble spots in the world we find we can be useful 
by not taking sides but by consulting the parties 
concerned, smoothing the way toward private dis- 
cussions, promoting constructive attempts to study 
the problems, and not merely shouting about them 
in loud debates. 


Dependent and Independent Neutrality 


It is observable that in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations there are two kinds of “non- 
alined” delegates—the dependent kind and the 
independent kind. 

Those who practice the dependent form of non- 
alinement can be readily identified: They declare 
themselves uninvolved in every contentious issue 
and carefully place themselves just halfway 
between what they see as the two extremes. 

The notion was best expressed, in verse, by a 
political scientist named A. A. Milne in a textbook 
entitled When We Were Very Young. 


Halfway down the stairs 
Is a stair 

Where I sit. 

There isn’t any 

Other stair 

Quite like 

It. 

I’m not at the bottom, 
I’m not at the top; 

So this is the stair 
Where 

I always 

Stop. 

Halfway up the stairs 
Isn’t up, 

And isn’t down. 

It isn’t in the nursery, 
It isn’t in the town. 
And all sorts of funny thoughts 
Run round my head: 
“It isn’t really 
Anywhcre! 

It’s somewhere else 
Instead !” 


Thus, on any lively topic of international af- 
fairs the nations with commitments on that sub- 
ject tend to be ranged against each other, 
defending their vital interests and hoping the by- 
standers will agree. The bystanders tend to place 
themselves at a point equidistant from the posi- 
tions of commitment. From this position it is 
both easy and inexpensive to be courageous—for 
courage, especially of the “let’s you and him fight” 
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or “let’s you and him make peace” variety, is di- 
rectly proportional to one’s distance from the real 
problem. Each of us knows from our own per- 
sonal experience how easy it is to be decisive about 
questions we don’t have to decide. 

A neutral country which must always pick the 
halfway point in any contention between the big 
powers has delegated to the big powers the deci- 
sion where the neutral will stand. Thus, if the 
range of possible views as between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on disarmament could 
be represented by a numerical scale running from 
zero to 100, a neutral might feel it should occupy 
a firm and unequivocal position at point 50 on the 
scale. But if the Soviet Union suddenly decided 
to take a far more extreme position and moved out 
to 250 on the same scale, the neutral dedicated to 
the halfway-house form of neutrality would have 
to scurry over to the place marked 125. 

Acting as a moon to be pulled by the tides of 
the big powers is, indeed, one form of neutrality ; 
it is the dependent form of it. In diplomacy as in 
logic, the dependent variable has a passive role; 
it is the independent variables which have all the 
fun. 
The joyful thing to watch is the transition 
from the first to the second stage of sovereign 
existence for a new nation. In the second stage 
the truly independent nation does not crouch half- 
way between the extremes of commitment, look- 
ing apprehensively to one side and the other. 
Instead it stands erect at whatever point in the 
spectrum of relevant opinion its own vital inter- 
ests and its own mature and independent analy- 
sis would indicate is the place to stand. If on 
some subjects this locates its policy closer to the 
West and on others closer to the Soviet Union, 
the leaders of a truly independent nation will 
accept with good grace the brickbats from either 
side, as appropriate—for they know that brickbats 
are the handmaidens of responsibility. 

In the real world, of course, no country’s U.N. 
delegation fits neatly into either the first or the 
second form of nonalinement. Within each coun- 
try’s domestic politics there are first-stage and 
second-stage thinkers—men struggling for power 
who find political nourishment in strict halfway- 
house neutrality, and other men struggling for 
power who stand wherever their values and their 
concept of their national interest dictate. 

But it is fair, I think, to describe these two 
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stages as contrasting tendencies in the develop- 
ment of national independence. And to me the 
encouraging thing about the Belgrade conference ” 
was the demonstration of how difficult it is getting 
to be to pretend that all forms of nonalinement 
come together at the halfway point between the 
big powers. 

The Belgrade powers came together on a num- 
ber of issues; but they were, naturally, the easy 
ones, those requiring action by others: a Berlin 
settlement, a disarmament agreement, a ban on 
nuclear testing, the provision of capital for de- 
velopment, the turning loose of Europe’s remain- 
ing colonies in Africa and elsewhere. The hard 
subjects were papered over—or if they touched 


the vital interests of any nation present, they 
went unmentioned altogether. 

This growing diversity of views, which can be 
read between the lines in nearly every paragraph 
of the Belgrade declaration, may go into history 
as one of the major political events of the 1961 
session. Perhaps it was not quite what some of 
the conference sponsors had in mind. But per- 
haps it is something better: evidence that some 
of the leaders of the world’s smaller and weaker 
powers are becoming so independent-minded that 
they can afford to be independent even of each 
other. It is none too soon for actions by the non- 
alined that go beyond a declaration of inde- 
pendence to a demonstration of independence. 


The Three “‘A’s”’ of Africa: Algeria, Angola, and Apartheid 


by G. Mennen Williams 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs*® 


It is good to be with you again here at the Over- 
seas Press Club. On the occasion of my last visit 
I told you something of my convictions on the 
question of freedom and self-determination for the 
peoples of eastern Europe. That question remains 
very much on the world’s agenda today, and I 
need hardly say that my convictions have not 
wavered. 


The present focus is on the fate of Berlin, but the 


hopes of other millions in central and eastern 
Europe are also bound up in the outcome. In fact, 
the issue reaches out far beyond Europe to the 
capitals of countries not yet born when World War 
IT ended. 

The President, in stating the solemn commit- 
ment of the United States on Berlin,‘ described 


*¥For background, see BuLtetin of Sept. 18, 1961, p. 
478, and Oct. 2, 1961, p. 539. 

* Address made before the Overseas Press Club at New 
York, N.Y., on Oct. 31 (press release 751). 

“BULLETIN of Aug. 14, 1961, p. 267. 
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the peril and the problem as a challenge not to us 
alone but “to all who want a world of free choice.” 

My travels in Africa have taken me among peo- 
ples who want this kind of world—a world of 
free choice, built on the foundations of self-deter- 
mination and independence. I found this to be 
true in my first trip, to central Africa; on my 
second trip, to southern Africa; and most recently 
in visiting nine countries which lie beside or reach 
into the great desert of the Sahara. Six of these 
latter nations border on Algeria, where the issues 
of self-determination and independence have been 
bitterly fought over for 7 years. 

We in America, out of historical ties with free 
Europe and mindful of American blood shed there 
in the cause of freedom, are gravely concerned 
with Berlin above all other immediate issues. And 
in good conscience, with the global view our world 
position forces us to take, we can and do believe 


*For an announcement of Mr. Williams’ trip, see ibid., 
Oct. 16, 1961, p. 642. 
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that the future of freedom and self-determina- 
tion everywhere is profoundly at stake in the fate 
of the 314 million people of Berlin. 

Thus in my talks with African leaders I have 
sought a sympathetic understanding, a sense of 
common cause with our point of view, on this 
Frankly, I have had only partial 


question. 
success. 

We can and do share important convictions with 
the Africans. The germinal ideas of freedom and 
self-determination, planted from the Western 
tradition which America has done so much to 
nurture, have burst into vigorous life in Africa. 
But the difference comes, usually, in what is in 
the forefront of the mind when these great prin- 
ciples are evoked. To us it may be Berlin; to them 
Algeria, or Angola, or apartheid. 

There is no use complaining of this. We must 
work tirelessly at bringing home to the new na- 
tions of Africa the lesson we have learned at great 
cost—that freedom is indivisible, that no nation 
can wash its hands of the issue simply because it is 
at stake in a distant arena. Then we may gain 
from them a greater appreciation of the problems 
which, in the forefront of our preoccupations, we 
think most vital. 

At the same time we must open our minds fully 
to consideration of those issues which have most 
immediate force for Africans. We are committed 
to freedom and self-determination. We must ex- 
pect to be held to it. We must reckon with its 
dynamic force not only in areas we have known as 
battlegrounds but in the lives of peoples and na- 
tions we are just beginning to know. 

In several issues our position is not an easy one. 
The interests of countries beside whom we have 
fought and bled are sometimes seemingly at odds 
with the interests of other countries or of peoples 
under their administration. These issues, forcing 
themselves on the world’s attention, we must in- 
evitably face. Where they occur in the context of 
Africa’s changing order—of Africa’s future—we 
must consider them on their merits according to 
our traditional beliefs and within that basic frame- 
work of political and social order, the U.N. 
Charter. 

The charter of the United Nations, echoing the 
principles which Woodrow Wilson shaped anew, 
states in article 1 that it is the purpose of the 
United Nations “to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of 
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equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 
and to take other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace.” The charter’s pre- 
amble, further, pledges member states “to reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human rights” and “to pro- 
mote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom. . . .” 

In this light let us look at some of the issues in 
which our commitment must apply if we are to 
fashion an operative understanding with Africans 
while doing justice to the views of all others con- 
cerned. 


Algeria 


In every country on my latest trip, and espe- 
cially in the Arab nations flanking Algeria, the 
final issue of the Algerian struggle is awaited 
with—at one and the same time—sympathy and 
apprehension. The citizens of these neighboring 
nations, remembering their own recent emergence 
to independence, feel a deep, sympathetic identity 
with the Algerian people’s aspirations for self- 
government. And they are apprehensive over the 
uncertainties of how Algerian self-determination 
is to be realized. 

Nowhere are these feelings as intense as in 
Morocco and Tunisia, both bound so closely by ties 
of history, race, and religion to the Algerian peo- 
ples. In my conversations in Morocco and Tunisia 
I was able to sense a growing hope that the tragic 
Algerian conflict is nearing an end. If good sense 
and reasonableness prevail, the peace for which we 
all yearn may soon return to this troubled land. 
The birth of a new nation, which would become 
one of the most important in Africa, is at hand. 
In this the years of sacrifice and perseverance of 
the Algerian peoples, and at the same time the 
realistic and progressive policies of General 
Charles de Gaulle, will find their vindication. 

How is the will of the Algerians to be given 
substance? In the confusion of needless bloodshed 
and terror the immediate future still seems 
tortuous and uncertain. But we are hopeful that 
representatives of the French and Algerian peo- 
ples, working together, can find a formula giving 
effect to Algerian aspirations while protecting 
legitimate interests of the European minority, 
many of them second- and third-generation set- 
tlers. French-Algerian talks have taken place 
already on three occasions. The time seems right 
for—indeed all signs indicate—the early resump- 
tion of negotiations. 
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Our policy reflects President Kennedy’s long 
and well-known interest in the Algerian question. 
It comes down to this: We feel that the key to a 
solution lies in negotiations between France and 
the FLN [National Liberation Front]. We hope 
these negotiations can soon be resumed and that a 
settlement based on the principle of Algerian self- 
determination will be achieved. 

The United States has always believed that a 
settlement, to endure, must be democratic and 
just—that is, it must fulfill the aspirations of the 
Algerian people, and it must respect minority as 
well as majority interests. The goal of asovereign, 
independent, peaceful, and prosperous Algeria is 
commonly accepted by Algerian nationalists and 
the French policy as publicly stated by President 
de Gaulle. We, too, support this goal. 

The final test, however, lies ahead, and it calls 
for the highest order of statesmanship. Negotia- 
tions are the key to a settlement, and their success 
in turn depends on the elaboration of assurances 
sufficient to inspire confidence in the future on the 
part of all who have legitimate interests at stake. 
It is my own hope that wisdom and magnanimity 
will now prevail in the final negotiations between 
the French and Algerian representatives. 

This is a time for responsibility and calm, not 


for any new aggravation or inflammation of the 
passions that have racked Algeria and France. 
The United States calls on all those concerned to 
choose the path of peace, reconciliation, and con- 
struction of the new order in Algeria. 


Angola 


A second important question is Angola. This 
Portuguese overseas territory has become the focus 
of important international discussion. It is a 
key African issue and one that faces the United 
Nations General Assembly in the days immediately 
ahead. 

A resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
last April,® which the United States supported, 
took the view that Portugal had not accorded 
the inhabitants of Angola adequate opportunities 
for social, economic, and politica! advancement. 
The resolution in question called for appropriate 
reforms, for the establishment of a U.N. commit- 
tee of inquiry, and, perhaps most importantly, for 


* U.N. doc. A/RES/1603 (XV); for background on Se- 
curity Council debates on the Angola question, see But- 
LETIN of Apr. 3, 1961, p. 497, and July 10, 1961, p. 88. 
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acknowledgment of the principle of self-determi- 
nation for Angola. The note of urgency in this 
question was heightened by disturbances in Angola 
itself, involving considerable loss of life and prop- 
erty on both sides. The presence in the Congo of 
some tens of thousands of refugees from Angola 
contributes further to the concern of the world 
community. 

The history of relations between the United 
States and Portugal is long and amicable, and it 
has been a source of regret to us that past votes 
at the U.N. on Angola have been construed by the 
Portuguese as hostile to their interests. That we 
have not agreed with Portugal does not mean that 
our purposes run contrary to the spirit of con- 
structive friendship, and we have sought to clarify 
to the Portuguese Government the necessities 
which we believe are bound up in this question. 

We believe that Africa is experiencing a revolu- 
tion of expectations based upon the profound hu- 
man desire for greater political and social self- 
expression and that the Portuguese territories are 
not immune to its influence. Portugal, in our 
view, has the power to make a positive contribu- 
tion, as other metropolitan powers have done, by 
giving direction to these forces in her African 
territories. 

Portuguese racial philosophy has a constructive 
aspect which can be usefully built upon. More- 
over, continuing economic development in Angola 
cannot afford to lose the services of Portuguese 
technicians and their skills. We believe that these 
benefits could ultimately be lost if there does not 
occur a significant and timely accommodation to 
the legitimate aspirations of all inhabitants of 
these territories. 

As the delegates of the United Nations again 
take up the Angolan question, I believe they will 
find a measure of encouragement that is quite new. 
At the end of August the Portuguese Government 
announced a series of reforms affecting its Afri- 
can territories. Not the least of these reforms are 
ones providing for a system of local self-govern- 
ment and the elimination of a separate status for 
“unassimilated” natives. There are clear indica- 
tions that additional reforms will be announced, 
particularly in the important field of education in 
the African territories. 

It is, of course, too early to judge the effective- 
ness of these reform measures. But they are posi- 
tive steps, and we trust they will be implemented 
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in a prompt and comprehensive fashion. They 
should, we feel, be accorded due weight in the 
minds of all who have in mind the well-being of 
the people of Angola. 

It is out of basic obligations to the world com- 
munity, rooted in the U.N. Charter, and to the 
goal of a just and peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences that we have upheld the desirability of a 
progressive evolution for Angola. So, too, we 
support the need for cooperation with the United 
Nations, which we see as one avenue for resolv- 
ing this problem. These have been and are today 
our purposes in the Angola question. 


Apartheid 


The question of apartheid in the Republic of 
South Africa presents itself with increased force 
each year at the U.N. General Assembly. We 
think apartheid is a wrongheaded policy fraught 
with dangers not alone to the peoples of South 
Africa but to international peace and security. 
We oppose it out of our convictions, out of our 
own experience with questions of racial dis- 
crimination, and in recognition of the clear in- 
junctions of the U.N. Charter. 

We do not suppose that racial accommodation 
can be achieved overnight and without the strain 
of a major social adjustment. We have our own 
shortcomings to answer for in this matter in parts 
of the United States, and it behooves us to press on 
and make good on the national policy of bringing 
discrimination rapidly to an end. But we cannot 
hold any sympathy for the policy of South Africa, 
which, in the words of a U.N. commission, is “con- 
trary to the dignity and worth of the human 
person.” 

That is why, not only at the U.N. but in direct, 
official representations, we have felt obliged to 
bring our views strongly to the attention of the 
South African Government. We are mindful of 
valuable South African contributions to the vic- 
tory over Hitlerite Germany and to turning back 
Communist aggression in Korea. But we cannot 
expediently note only what the right hand of 
South Africa does, if at home the left is raised to 
turn aside the wind of change or fend off the U.N. 
Charter’s insistence on fundamental human rights 
for all peoples. 

A timely opportunity is presently open to the 
South African Government which the United 
States very much hopes will be taken up. I refer 


to the award of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1960 
to Chief Albert Luthuli, the Zulu Christian leader 
who has devoted his life to the struggle for human 
rights and political equality in South Africa. 
Seeking to honor this gallant African—a man of 
peace as well as justice—the world looks to his 
appearance in Oslo to accept the Nobel award. 
South Africa should make this possible. 

The three issues I have outlined tonight each 
involve grave tests of responsibility for the na- 
tions and peoples directly involved. The respon- 
sibility of all others, the United States included, 
is scarcely less important if the tenets of peace 
and justice set forth in the U.N. Charter are not 
to be lost in storms of unbridled anger and destruc- 
tive propaganda. 

Our responsibility, our influence, can be brought 
fully to bear in these and other African issues only 
if our commitment to universal principles is clear 
and operative in Africa as well as elsewhere. All 
Americans share in this responsibility. Pec 
and institutions of influence in this country, as . 
Africa, must face the necessities of some very 
tough problems that yield up no simple answer. 

Let us be sure we are not distracted either by 
the din of cold-war propaganda or by fears which 
seem to argue that this ever-changing world should 
somehow be stopped from further evolutions. Let 
us understand better that our own great tradi- 
tions of freedom and self-determination are shared 
with other states through the pledges made in the 
U.N. Charter. Then, I think, we can persist and 
in the end prevail in building a world of free 
choice. 


President Senghor of Senegal 
Visits United States 


Leopold Sedar Senghor, President of the Re- 
public of Senegal, made an official visit to the 
United States October 30-November 4. Follow- 
ing is an exchange of greetings between President 
Kennedy and President Senghor upon the latter’s 
arrival at Washington on November 8. 


White House press release dated November 3 
President Kennedy 


Mr. President, Mr. Prime Minister, Members of 
the Cabinet: I wish to express our great satisfac- 
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tion, Mr. 
Washington. 

A famous American once said many years ago 
that he did not care who wrote his nation’s laws as 
long as he could write this nation’s songs. Mr. 
President, you help write your nation’s songs and 
poems and you also help write your nation’s laws. 
You have been an architect of your country’s in- 
dependence. You have been the poet in the sense 
of the aspirations of the people of Africa, and 
you will come, as you do, to this country and see 
millions of men and women who came from Africa 
to the United States who are building their lives 
here and making for them a strong place in the 
American society. They form a valuable link 
between our country and yours, and your 
continent. 

In addition, you will see millions of other 
Americans who came from other parts of the 
world, who came here to build their lives in inde- 
pendence and liberty and fraternity in a free 
society. So though Senegal and the United 
States may be separated by thousands of miles, 
though we occupy different positions and different 
historical evolutions, nevertheless in a very real 
sense we wish for the Senegal what you wish for 
us, which is peace and liberty and national sover- 
eignty, an opportunity to build a better life for 
your people. So Senegal and the United States, in 
that very fundamental sense, are sisters under the 
skin. 

Mr. President, we welcome you as the President 
of your country. We welcome you as a distin- 
guished contributor to the development of West- 
ern culture, and I want you to know—and I speak 
on behalf of all Americans—that you and the 
members of your Government are most welcome 
for your counsel and your friendship in the crucial 
year of 1961. 


President, in welcoming you to 


President Senghor! 


Mr. President, allow me first of all to tell you 
how deeply touched we are by this welcome, how 
deeply touched we are to be welcomed by the great 
Federal Republic of the United States. But if 
we admire you, we admire you most of all not 
only for your material power but for your spirit- 
ual power. You also were a colony once. We 
shall never forget your Declaration of Independ- 
ence. We shall never forget your declaration of 


1 As translated from the French. 
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human rights. You have indeed carried out the 
principles of these declarations into the actu- 
ality—a great Republic of free men. 

During World War I and World War II the 
United States fought not only for the freedom of 
the United States but for the freedom of all the 
peoples of the world, and we admire you for it. 

Senegal is a small country, but it is a Republic 
which is inspired by the principles of democracy. 
We have a parliamentary regime. We have a 
majority, it is true, but there is also an opposition, 
and thus the basic rights of the human person are 
safeguarded. The resemblances between our two 
political systems help to explain the friendship 
between our two nations. 

I am very happy to be among you today. Long 
live the United States! 


President Kennedy Assures Finland 
of U.S. Friendship 


Following is the text of a telegram from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to President Urho Kekkonen of 
Finland. 


White House press release dated November 6 


NoveMBER 2, 1961 


Dear Mr. Presipent: Upon the conclusion of 
your visit to the United States,‘ I wish on behalf 
of all Americans to extend to you and the Finnish 
people our most cordial good wishes for the con- 
tinued prosperity and well-being of Finland. 

The reaction of my fellow countrymen to your 
presence here has once again shown the depth of 
our feelings of admiration and esteem for Finland. 
Your nation, though small in size compared with 
many others, is peopled with lovers of freedom 
whose hearts are of giant proportion. 

As you have journeyed through our land, I 
trust you have gained greater knowledge of our 
unrelenting determination. Americans are united 
in their resolve to meet with calmness and purpose 
the problems posed by forces which challenge not 
only the United States but indeed the whole com- 
munity of nations sharing democratic institutions. 
We will never cease our efforts in pursuit of peace 
with justice for all mankind. 

As you depart from our shores, please be as- 
sured of our continuing interest in Finland’s wel- 
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fare, and of our awareness of the value of the 
shared ideals and bonds of friendship linking 
our countries. 

Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


His Excellency 
Urno KEkkoNnEN 
President of Finland 
Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles 


Cabinet Members Attend Economic 
Meeting in Japan 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT, OCTOBER 26 


The Department of State announced on October 
26 (press release 735) that the Joint United 
States—Japan Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs would meet at Hakone, Japan, November 
2-4. This Committee was established in an ex- 
change of notes between the United States and 
Japan at the conclusion of the visit of Prime 
Minister Hayato Ikeda to the United States in 
June of this year.1. The principal objectives of 
this Committee are: 


1. To demonstrate the importance which the 
two countries attach to their economic relations, 

2. To provide a forum for high-level discus- 
sions between the United States and Japan on 
economic affairs including development and trade 
matters. 

3. To give further substance to the policy of 
close consultation and cooperation between the 
two countries on matters of mutual concern. 

4. To enable the principal political officials con- 
cerned with economic affairs in both countries to 
obtain firsthand knowledge of the nature and di- 
mensions of the United States-Japanese economic 
relationship, of the worldwide economic interests 
of the two countries, and of the major political 
considerations which affect their economic policies. 

5. To establish the basis for further consulta- 
tions and future negotiations, through diplomatic 
channels, concerning specific economic and com- 
mercial issues between the two countries, and con- 
cerning the development of closer United States- 


* BULLETIN of July 10, 1961, p. 57. 
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Japanese cooperation on economic programs in- 
volving other nations. 


For the United States the principals will be 
Dean Rusk, Secretary of State; Stewart L. Udall, 
Secretary of the Interior; Orville L. Freeman, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Arthur J. Goldberg, Secre- 
tary of Labor; Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of 
Commerce; Henry H. Fowler, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury ; and Walter W. Heller, Presidential 
Adviser on Economics. For Japan the principals 
will be Zentaro Kosaka, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs; Mikio Mizuta, Minister for Finance; 
Ichiro Kono, Minister for Agriculture and Fores- 
try ; Eisaku Sato, Minister for International Trade 
and Industry; Kenji Fukunaga, Minister for La- 
bor; Aiichiro Fujiyama, Director General of the 
Economic Planning Agency; and Masayoshi 
Ohira, Chief Cabinet Secretary. Both the Japa- 
nese and the American delegates will be assisted by 
senior advisers. 

The agenda for the Committee meeting is as 
follows: 


1. General survey and outline of the Japanese 
and American economies. 

2. The current financial and balance-of-pay- 
ments situations of the two countries. 

3. Wage substance and labor productivity in 
Japan and the United States. 

4. The expansion of trade and promotion of 
economic relations between Japan and the United 
States. 

5. The promotion of Japanese and United States 
economic and commercial relations with other 
parts of the world. 

6. Economic assistance to less developed coun- 
tries. 

7. Proposals for stabilizing primary commodity 
prices and their relationship to terms of trade. 

8. Other business. 


DEPARTURE STATEMENT BY SECRETARY RUSK, 
OCTOBER 30 


Press release 748 dated October 30 


The membership of our delegation emphasizes 
the importance we attach to the forthcoming meet- 
ing in Japan. Together with our Japanese 
counterparts, my Cabinet colleagues and I con- 
stitute the Joint United States—Japan Committee 
on Trade and Economic Affairs. This Committee 
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was formed by agreement between President 
Kennedy and Prime Minister Ikeda during the 
Prime Minister’s visit to Washington last June. 

The Committee is a continuing consultative 
body for discussing the principal trade and eco- 
nomic affairs of the two countries. The United 
States has a similar arrangement with Canada. 
This highlights an important economic fact: 
Canada and Japan are America’s two largest 
trading partners. We sell more to Japan than we 
do to any other country in the world, except 
Canada. Japan sells more to the United States 
than to any other country in the world, bar none. 

Of course, new trading patterns always create 
new problems which need to be ironed out. The 
development of our economic relations with Japan 
in the years to come will be a major factor in our 
overall relations with that country and will afford 
great opportunities to American industry, labor, 
and agriculture. 

The agenda for our first meeting calls for dis- 
cussions on a wide range of mutual economic and 
trade interests. We expect to talk with our 
Japanese friends fully and frankly in order to im- 
prove understanding of each other’s problems. 
We hope to find ways whereby we can improve 
our mutual relations in the economic and trade 
fields. We intend to consider jointly the ways 
and means by which our two countries can help 
each other and can also help the less developed 
nations of the world. While the meeting is not 
designed to settle detailed issues between our two 
countries, I am confident that it will lay the 
groundwork for the future settlement of such 
issues and for increasing cooperation in all aspects 
of our bilateral and worldwide economic relations. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, NOVEMBER 4 


Press release 771 dated November 7 
(I) 

The first meeting of the Joint U.S.-Japan Com- 
mittee on Trade and Economic Affairs was held 
at Hakone from the 2nd to the 4th of November 
1961. 

Japan was represented at the meeting by Mr. 
Zentaro Kosaka, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. Eisaku Sato, Minister for International Trade 
and Industry; Mr. Ichiro Kono, Minister for Agri- 
culture and Forestry ; Mr. Mikio Mizuta, Minister 
of Finance; Mr. Aiichiro Fujiyama, Director of 
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the Economic Planning Agency; Mr. Kenji 
Fukunaga, Minister of Labor; and Mr. Masayoshi 
Ohira, Chief Cabinet Secretary. The Vice-Min- 
isters of the Ministries concerned and Mr. 
Koichiro Asakai, Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States, were present. 

The United States was represented by Mr. Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State; Mr. Stewart Udall, 
Secretary of the Interior; Mr. Orville L. Free- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture; Mr. Luther H. 
Hodges, Secretary of Commerce; Mr. Arthur J. 
Goldberg, Secretary of Labor; Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler, Under Secretary of the Treasury; and 
Mr. Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisors. Mr. Myer 
Feldman, Deputy Special Counsel to the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Edwin O. Reischauer, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Japan, and the advisors from the De- 
partments concerned were also present. 

At the opening of the Committee meeting Mr. 
Hayato Ikeda, Prime Minister of Japan, extended 
a word of welcome to Secretary Rusk and the 
other members of the U.S. delegation and ex- 
pressed his hope that this meeting would contrib- 
ute to further consolidation of the economic and 
trade relationship between Japan and the United 
States. 

The business of the Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Kosaka, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was carried out smoothly and a lively 
exchange of views took place in a most cordial 
and frank atmosphere. 

The purpose of the Conference as expressed in 
the exchange of notes between the Secretary of 
State and the Minister of Foreign Affairs dated 
June 22, 1961? was to exchange information and 
views in order “to eliminate conflict in the inter- 
national economic policies of the two countries, 
to provide for a fuller measure of economic col- 
laboration, and to encourage the flow of trade”. 

(IT) 

Discussion covered the general area of trade and 
economic relationships between Japan and the 
United States, their trade and economic relations 
with other areas of the world, and their domestic 
economic conditions and policies. 

At the outset the Committee recognized the close 
relationship between domestic economic policy 
and international economic relationships, and 


* For texts, see ibid., July 10, 1961, p. 58. 





agreed upon the importance to both countries of 
the effective functioning on a liberal basis of the 
multilateral trade and payments system of the 
free world. 

The Committee considered the current economic 
situation and prospects of both countries. The re- 
markable growth of the Japanese economy in 
recent years was noted and the Japanese national 
income doubling plan was discussed and welcomed. 

The current economie: situation in the United 
States economy was outlined and its recovery from 
the recent recession was noted and welcomed, The 
basic question of how full economic recovery and 
more rapid economic growth can be achieved in 
the United States while still maintaining reason- 
able price stability and progress toward balance of 
payments equilibrium was also discussed. 

The importance to each country of maintaining 
healthy economies and satisfactory balance of pay- 
ments positions, and of improving labor standards 
and living conditions in both countries, was 
stressed. It was also, noted that trade policies are 
and must be affected by employment conditions. 

The Committee discussed the balance of pay- 
ments problem of the United States and Japan, 
and agreed that both countries needed to increase 
their export market. Japan must trade to live and 
grow, and the United States must trade to grow 
and to do its share in insuring the security of the 
free world. In the case of the United States, the 
U.S. Delegation emphasized that a trade surplus 
is required to finance assistance programs and 
essential U.S. military expenditures abroad, ex- 
penditures which are vital to the security and well- 
being of the free world. They also emphasized 
that the U.S. imbalance of payments must be cor- 
rected by a larger trade surplus in order to assure 
continued international confidence in the dollar as 
one of the two key reserve currencies on which the 
trade and payments system of the free world de- 
pends. With reference to the recent Japanese 
imbalance of trade with the United States, the 
U.S. Delegation stressed that it was at least in 
part a result of the recent economic recession in the 
U.S. and the sudden and rapid increase in Japan’s 
rates of growth and requirements for imports. 
In the case of Japan, the Japanese Delegation 
stressed that increased exports are required to help 
finance the imports necessary for fulfillment of the 
Government’s ten-year income doubling plan. In 
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this connection they pointed out the recent short 
imbalance in trade between the U.S. and Japan 
and expressed the view that Japan could not attain 
a satisfactory level of exports unless the level of 
her exports to the U.S. were again to grow. The 
Japanese Delegation further pointed out that, 
although it was desirable that both countries at- 
tain improved balance of payments by multilateral 
approaches, every effort should be made on both 
sides to adjust imports and exports as far as pos- 
sible on account of the special trading circum- 
stances in which Japan is placed and the recent 
extraordinary imbalance of trade between Japan 
and the United States. In consideration of these 
U.S. and Japanese viewpoints, the Committee 
examined measures to expand export trade. 

The Committee agreed that despite their best 
efforts exports could not be expanded sufficiently 
solely by trade between the two countries. It 
therefore noted with regret that many countries 
still maintain discriminatory restrictions on im- 
ports from Japan under Article XXXV of the 
GATT. 

The Committee reviewed briefly the policies and 
programs of both countries in respect of aid to the 
less developed countries. It was noted that co- 
ordination in this field between the two govern- 
ments was taking place bilaterally as well as 
through the IBRD [International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development], the Colombo Plan 
and now through the Development Assistance 
Committee of the newly constituted OECD [Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment]. 

Considerable attention was given to the difficult 
but important question of improving the income 
of the less-developed countries through coordi- 
nated international measures to stabilize the prices 
of primary products and through increased pur- 
chases of their primary products. The United 
States referred to the value of its food for peace 
program to their economic development and in- 
vited cooperation in this field. 

The Committee discussed wages, employment 
and labor conditions in Japan and the United 
States and the relation of these factors to trade 
between the two countries. 

The Committee also discussed various other 
problems, including the furtherance of the flow of 
capital and technology between the two countries, 
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and closer contacts between those concerned with 
labor in the two countries. 

In view of the great importance to each country 
of the economic and financial policies—both in- 
ternal and external—which they pursued, and of 
the operation of the multilateral trade and pay- 
ments system of the free world on an open and 
liberal basis, and of the need for a full exchange 
of information on present and future plans, it was 
agreed that joint consultations and studies will 
be undertaken on an intensified basis, through 


normal diplomatic channels, through discussions , 


between United States and Japanese delegations 
to international bodies and, where appropriate, by 
special informal meetings between officials of the 
two governments. Such close and frequent con- 
tacts will enable future meetings at the cabinet 
level to make even more valuable contributions to 
the achievement of the economic goals they share. 

It was also agreed that the United States Am- 
bassador to Japan, the Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States and an appropriate official from 
the United States Department of State and from 
the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs shall be 
responsible for insuring the vigorous pursuit of 
this work by the two governments between meet- 
ings of the Joint United States-Japan Committee 
on Trade and Economic Affairs. 

In accordance with this general agreement for 
closer cooperation it was decided to start promptly 
in several areas. It is expected that other subjects 
on which joint efforts will prove desirable will de- 
velop over the coming months. 

Both nations agreed to work together toward 
the continued liberalization of trade with other 
nations and with each other in order to improve 
export opportunities on a reciprocal basis. 

The United States Delegation agreed to sup- 
port the efforts of the Government of Japan to 
reduce or eliminate discrimination against its equal 
participation in multilateral trade relationships 
with other nations, especially that under Article 
XXXV of the GATT. 

Both nations agreed to extend their cooperation 
in economic and technical assistance programs to 
developing nations and to join in a common effort 
to raise the standard of living of those nations. 

Both delegations agreed to exchange such in- 
formation relating to current economic and fi- 
nancial developments and future plans and 
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programs as may be necessary to permit both coun- 
tries better to anticipate significant changes in 
their economic and trading relationships. 

Both nations have a common interest in better 
information about labor standards, employment 
conditions, wages, and other aspects of labor policy 
in order to avoid misconceptions affecting trading 
relationships. Accordingly, it was agreed that 
these subjects would be studied by the two gov- 
ernments. 

Both nations, similarly, have a deep interest in 
market promotional activities, avoiding disruption 
of markets for specific products, and the ques- 
tion of the effects of imports upon their industries, 
and consider that these problems need further in- 
tensive study. It was agreed that there would be 
an exchange of relevant information and materials 
bearing upon these questions. 

Noting that a conference participated in by so 
many cabinet members of Japan and the United 
States with a view to deepening mutual under- 
standing on problems of common interest is 
unprecedented in the diplomatic annals of both 
countries, and recognizing the significance of the 
agreement between Prime Minister Ikeda of 
Japan and President Kennedy of the United 
States in June which created the Joint United 
States—Japan Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs, the Committee agreed to promote fur- 
ther economic cooperation thereby strengthening 
the bonds of friendship between the two nations 
in the years to come. 


Meeting on Foreign Students in U.S. 
Held at Department of State 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 30 (press release 750) that a 2-day meeting 
to discuss means of improving the experience of 
the increasing numbers of foreign students in the 
United States opened at the Department on that 
day. 

Forty persons from all parts of the country at- 
tended as representatives of the wide variety of 


* Tbid., p. 57. 








Department Releases Report on Aid 
to Sub-Sahara African Students 


The Department of State on October 29 (press 
release 742 dated October 27) announced the re 
lease of a Report on United States Government As- 
sistance to Sub-Sahara African Students Seeking 
Higher Education in the United States, January- 
September 1961. Copies may be obtained, upon re- 
quest, from the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Educational and Cultural Affairs, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C., where the report was 
prepared. 











nongovernmental organizations concerned with 
foreign students, including colleges and universi- 
ties, international houses, student associations, 
foreign affairs councils, civic organizations, re- 
search institutes, and foundations. 

The Department’s representatives were headed 

by Philip H. Coombs, Assistant Secretary for Ed- 
ucational and Cultural Affairs, who addressed 
the opening meeting, and Donald B..Cook, Di- 
rector of Foreign Student Affairs, Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. 
_ Members of the group were asked to recom- 
mend specific actions to be taken by organiza- 
tions, communities, and government as_ the 
Department gives increased emphasis to improv- 
ing the experience of foreign students in the 
United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


I would like to take this opportunity to express 
my personal interest in the purpose and plan of 
your meeting on “The Foreign Student in the 
United States.” The need for greater effort to 
promote international understanding, both 
through the Government and through non-Gov- 
ernmental organizations, becomes ever more evi- 
dent as the number of foreign students increases 
and the attendant responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties rise. The object of your meeting—to enable 
the Government to advise and consult with repre- 
sentatives of many of the vital action groups 
which have long been concerned with providing 
a better experience for foreign students—empha- 
sizes the essential basis of our total effort. 
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Government has its role to play: the Depart- 
ment of State has recently indicated a broadened 
concern for improving the experience of all for- 
eign students regardless of whether they came 
here under Government programs. But it is on 
individuals such as you, and the voluntary groups 
you represent, that the Government must depend 
primarily for the character and quality of the re- 
lationships we form with foreign students. This 
responsibility gives all of you and your organiza- 
tions a first-hand role in this increasingly im- 
portant part of our foreign relations. I hope 
your meeting is a most productive one in out- 
lining ways by which we can, jointly, meet this 
great and growing opportunity more effectively. 


JoHun F. Kennepy 


The Responsibility of Labor 
in the Cold War 


by Gordon W. Chapman? 


We are today locked in a worldwide struggle 
referred to commonly as the cold war. On one 
side is the Communist power bloc, whose goal is 
supremacy throughout the world—a world that 
would be ruled by coercion, where the wishes and 
whims of the party are supreme. On the other 
side in this struggle are the free nations, whose 
doctrine is, the people are supreme and govern- 
ment must serve the interests of its citizens. This 
is the doctrine of freedom, of self-determination, 
of democracy. This struggle is intensified by a 
period of world revolution. Millions of people in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America are aspiring to 
move above subsistence levels. Today they know 
that food and freedom can be more than words 
or idle hope—they can be reality; and they are 
not waiting patiently for a better way of life to 
unfold. They are demanding change, and change 
there will be. 

Upon the free world rests the responsibility of 
helping bring into reality the dreams of the down- 
trodden. The Soviets claim they have the solution 


* Address made before District Council 37 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees at New York, N.Y., on Oct. 21 (press release 726 
dated Oct. 20). Mr. Chapman is Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State and Coordinator for International 
Labor Affairs. 
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to obtaining materialistic benefits, and they irre- 
sponsibly speak of broad democracy. They care- 
fully conceal the denial of individual freedom. 
We and our friends throughout the free world 
must bring about an understanding among the 
millions of people in the newly developing nations 
that their ambitions for a better economic life 
can be secured without sacrificing freedom for a 
new kind of slavery. Organized labor can and 
must contribute greatly in this worldwide struggle. 

U.S. labor has been taking the initiative by 
using its own resources of manpower and money 
to help our friends. 

This is being done through worldwide organiza- 
tions, first the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The ICFTU is composed of 
free trade unions in America, England, France, 
West Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, 
Japan, others in the Far East, Africa, Latin 
America, Australia, the Philippine Islands, and 
many more. U.S. affiliation is through the AFL- 
CIO. This world organization of free labor has 
over 55 million members in 91 countries. With 


headquarters in Brussels, Belgium, it has regional 
organizations, maintains labor schools, and has 
representatives working in the underdeveloped 
countries helping new, inexperienced unions in 


their struggle to better the economic conditions 
of their members. 

In addition to the ICFTU, there are Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats (ITS). These are inde- 
pendent international labor federations compris- 
ing 35 million workers organized along industry 
and craft lines. Affiliation is through our national 
and international unions. Their activities in fos- 
tering the development of free trade unionism in 
newly developing countries have expanded dra- 
matically in recent years. More than 50 American 
unions representing 9 million members are affil- 
iated with their ITS, which cooperate closely with 
the anti-Communist ICFTU. Examples: Inter- 
national Metalworkers Federation; International 
Petroleum Workers. Federation; International 
Transport Workers’ Federation; Postal, Tele- 
graph and Telephone International; your own 
Public Services International. These trade secre- 
tariats—worldwide international organizations— 
maintain representatives working constantly 
throughout the world assisting in the development 
of free trade unions in their industry or trade. 

This is the voluntary work of the free world 
labor movement. It has a competitor—the Com- 
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munist-controlled World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions—a political arm of the Communist Party. 

Weare unquestionably facing an able and deter- 
mined adversary. Let us take a look at Mr. 
Khrushchev’s claims and accomplishments. For 
example, Berlin. Premier Khrushchev has fre- 
quently advocated coexistence and peaceful com- 
petition. He has repeatedly stated that such 
competition will prove the ability of a Communist 
society to surpass capitalistic imperialism. Of 
course, his terminology “capitalistic imperialism” 
is merely a slogan and not a true description of the 
free economic and political society in West Berlin 
or in our own United States. He has had the op- 
portunity in East Berlin to prove that communism 
is superior and has failed. He has failed to the 
degree that it has, in his opinion, been necessary 
to build a wall between Communist East Berlin 
and free West Berlin to prevent the mass exodus 
of East Germans to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to live in a free society. 

Mr. Khrushchev now claims, under his 20-year 
plan, that they will surpass capitalistic imperial- 
ism, and in his speech to the 22d Congress he envis- 
ages what appear to be very appealing goals such 
as: free communal services for every family ; free 
sanitoria, medicines, and medical care; 75 to 80 
percent of the cost of keeping and educating chil- 
dren to be free; and free maintenance of disabled 
workers. He neglects to mention whether or not, 
under this beautiful plan, the people will be free. 
Everything will be free except freedom itself. 
He proposes that these materialistic benefits be 
provided the people by government fiat. He neg- 
lects to mention what can be given a people under 
a dictatorship can be as quickly taken away. 

In studying the 20-year program carefully, there 
is continuous reference to labor and the working 
classes. It is obvious that there will continue to be 
a heavy emphasis in obtaining control of the 
workers. This campaign will be carried on 
throughout all of the newly developing nations, 
not to build free trade unions but to build workers’ 
organizations that can be controlled and domi- 
nated by the Communist dictatorship. In this field 
of activity, the free world labor movement has a 
tremendous responsibility. 

Our own U.S. labor movement, which is free to 
disagree with its Government, is also free to give 
wholehearted support to its Government. This it 
is doing and doing it voluntarily and effectively. 

What are U.S. union members doing ? 
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Their dues, along with the dues of union mem- 
bers throughout the free world, are helping to 
finance the work of these organizations, the 
ICFTU and each trade secretariat. Your union 
dues are keeping your own representatives at work 
in Africa, the Far East, and Latin America, keep- 
ing them working with those who are much less 
fortunate than we—helping them to build their 
unions, helping them to improve their conditions, 
helping them to build schools for their children 
and homes to live in. Yes, they are doing all this 
and more. They are helping these people to build 
a free society, protecting them from the clutches 
of communism. Many of these representatives are 
U.S. trade unionists. 

Prior to World War II, international labor de- 
velopments were considered of relatively little 
importance in their effect upon United States for- 
eign policy or the requirements of our diplomacy. 
True, Austria and Germany before the time of 
Hitler’s assumption of power had extremely in- 
fluential labor movements closely related to their 
social democratic governments, and the British and 
the Scandinavians had labor or social democratic 
parties in which trade unionism played an impor- 
tant role. Until the end of the war, with the ex- 
ception of the Soviets, no world power explicitly 
recognized international trade unionism as an im- 
portant special factor in international relations 
and diplomacy. 

The challenge of the reconstruction of a war- 
shattered Europe and a rebuilding of its institu- 
tions along democratic lines made it clear, however, 
that important political questions were involved 
and among them the question of the political di- 
rection of the European labor movements. The 
international Communist tactics, expressed abroad 
largely through labor penetration, were quickly 
recognized as aimed at the creation of governments 
throughout Europe and elsewhere in the world 
allied with a Soviet Union determined on world 
conquest. It was clear that the U.S.S.R., though a 
wartime ally, had been an ally for temporary con- 
venience. 

There is no clearer illustration of the Soviet 
strategy of using international trade unionism 
as a tool of foreign policy than what happened 
in 1948 and 1949. The European Recovery Pro- 
gram, in which the Soviet Union was invited by 
the United States to participate but which she 
rejected, was opposed by the European Commu- 
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nists in the WFTU and attempts were made by 
Communist union leadership throughout Europe 
to sabotage our aid under this program. The 
democratic European union leadership responded 
clearly and affirmatively to this challenge, and en- 
couragement and support was provided by Amer- 
ican labor both directly to the European unions 
and indirectly through participation in advisory 
services to our Government through the Marshall 
plan, the Department of State, and, of course, the 
Labor Department. 

The labor attaché program, which had its origin 
during the war, is a measure of how important a 
consideration labor has become in the Depart- 
ment’s policy and representation functions. From 
a start in the early 1940’s, the program has grown 
to 50 labor attachés and 25 Foreign Service officers 
who do labor reporting along with other duties 
in the embassies and consulates overseas. There 
are labor advisers in each of the Department’s 
regional bureaus and labor specialists in other 
functions in Washington. Paralleling this de- 
velopment, of course, has been the assignment of 
labor advisers within the economic assistance pro- 
gram (AID) overseas and in Washington to as- 
sist in carrying out the economic aspects of foreign 
policy. 

In the field, a labor attaché is the ambassador’s 
special adviser on labor problems in the country 
to which he is accredited, the embassy’s eyes and 
ears in evaluating and reporting the political and 
economic developments of the country and the 
point of view of its organized masses, the workers. 
His “beat,” both professionally and during social 
hours, is the trade union environment of the coun- 
try, just as that of the political officer is with the 
government and the political parties (though 
where the parties are led by trade unionists, the 
labor attaché often has more entree) and of the 
economic officer is with the government and pri- 
vate industry and economic circles. 

In countries such as Japan and Indonesia in 
Asia, Kenya and others in Africa, and Brazil, for 
instance, in South America, in much of the under- 
developed area of the world where the crucial bal- 
ance of decision in the contest between freedom 
and Communist world domination resides, it is the 
trade union movements which increasingly will 
decide history and by which our foreign policy will 
be most carefully tested. 
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It is to these countries, the newest new world, 
that we must make ourselves known in our own 
democratic language and in the image of an Amer- 
ica where trade unions such as their own play an 
important role. A policy which would ignore the 
presence and aspiration of the world’s rising labor 
movement and the opportunities for taking our 
case for freedom directly to the people who in the 
end must decide whether it or the Communist 
philosophy will prevail would be suicidal. 

Labor attachés do not make policy. The Secre- 
tary of State and the President perform that func- 
tion, with the general guidance of the legislative 
and judicial branches, but labor officers can con- 
tribute to a policy which takes into account the 
realities of a world in which trade union issues 
have become vital to political determination. 


Labor specialization is new to diplomacy. The 


less than 20 years with which we have had experi- © 


ence in this field have not developed a corps with 
completed expertise. But the broad acceptance of 
the value to the application of our foreign policy, 
and to its shaping abroad and at home, is an indica- 
tion of its contribution to date and its promise for 
the future. 

The terms of the peace under which we are to 
live are equally important. The terms must pro- 
vide freedom, and freedom is not purchased easily. 

Too frequently we hear such comments as, “The 
United States has no fixed foreign policy,” or the 
question is asked, “What is the foreign policy of 
our Government?” If the answer was not clear 
before, it is today. President Kennedy made it 
clear to all the world on September 25th in his 
address to the United Nations. He has issued a 
challenge: “It is . . . our intention to challenge 
the Soviet Union, not to an arms race but to a 
peace race... .” 

What policy could be more clear? But to go 
further with the challenge, he offers a program 
toward peace, the creation of the machinery within 
the United Nations to destroy the weapons of de- 
struction. This is the challenge that we are pre- 
pared to fulfill not in words but in deeds. 

The policy of the United States is: 

A. The challenge of leadership in the race for 
peace. 

B. The destruction of the weapons of destruc- 
tion. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 16, 1961, p. 619. 
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C. The newly developing AID program for both 
economic and social improvement to benefit all, 
not a select few. 

D. Strengthen the United Nations—the interna- 
tional organization through which world order 
can be obtained and maintained. 


Too frequently foreign policy and the imple- 
mentation of foreign policy are confused. Our 
foreign policy has been clearly defined by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The implementation of that 
policy—the methods of obtaining our objectives 
of peace, social and economic development, and 
self-determination for all the people in every 
country—cannot be a rigid, fixed formula. We 
must work in concert with the other free nations, 
both those who need help and those who can give 
help, in devising methods that are most adaptable 
and effective according to the needs of our neigh- 
bors in the newly developing nations. 

The fulfillment will not be easy, nor will it be 
done quickly. It will test the strength, willing- 
ness to sacrifice, and solidarity of the free world 
today and in the weeks, months, and years ahead. 
Do not expect the struggle against Communist 
imperialism to be won without effort by all Ameri- 
cans. This includes each of you as members and 
leaders in your local] unions, your District Council, 
your international union, and your International 
Trade Secretariat. Through these you can join 
in the race for peace, and through these you can 
provide more representatives to go into the newly 
developing countries and help build free, respon- 
sible, democratic trade unions in the public services 
in the young, eager, energetic, but inexperienced 
governments. 


AID Ready To Receive Applications 
Under Investment Guaranty Program 


Press release 744 dated October 27, for release October 29 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Fowler Hamilton, Administrator of the State 
Department’s Agency for International Develop- 
ment, announced on October 29 that the Agency 
is ready to receive applications for investment 
guaranties under the program authorized by the 
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Congress about a month ago. The total amount 
of guaranties which can be written under the new 
program is $240 million, of which $100 million 
can be used for the new all-risk guaranty program. 

The investment guaranty program is one of the 
elements authorized by the Congress in the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to encourage and 
assist U.S. private enterprise to participate in the 
economic and social development of friendly less 
developed countries and areas. 

The investment guaranty program provides 
protection against risks peculiar to doing business 
abroad. The three former types of specific-risk 
guaranties against losses resulting from incon- 
vertibility, expropriation, and war are still avail- 
able. The new program includes also losses 
resulting from revolution and insurrection. In 
addition coverage is now, for the first time, avail- 
able not only for U.S. firms but also for dollar 
investments by wholly-owned foreign subsidiaries 
of U.S. companies. 

Under the expanded program, the Agency may, 
in certain instances, write guaranties against all 
risks. Such guaranties will be at least 50 percent 
of the dollar investment and may go as high as 
75 percent in some cases. In addition to the gen- 
eral all-risk-guaranties, a special all-risk guaranty 
designed to encourage U.S. private enterprise to 
assist and provide low-cost housing in Latin 
America is now available. 

In announcing initiation of the new guaranty 
program, Mr, Hamilton emphasized that this is 
only one of several methods through which the 
administration cooperates with private enterprise 
in increasing its role in the development activities 
of the less developed areas of the world. He ex- 
pressed his confidence that U.S. private industry 
will make an increasing contribution to economic 
and social progress in the newly developing areas. 

Mr. Hamilton pointed out that the announced 
procedures were established after consultation 
with industry representatives and would speed up 
administration of the guaranty program. He 
added also that these procedures would be in effect 
on an interim basis and may be revised and ad- 
justed in the light of future experience. 

Attached is a detailed description of the guaran- 
ties available, general criteria to be utilized in 


* Public Law 87-195. 
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their administration, and procedures for applying 
for guaranties. 


DETAILS OF PROGRAM AND APPLICATION PRO- 
CEDURES 


General Authority: Section 221 


Congress has authorized the investment guaranty pro- 
gram to encourage, facilitate, and increase the participa- 
tion of U.S. private enterprise in furthering the economic 
and social development of less developed friendly coun- 
tries and areas. 

Administration of the new program will continue the 
policy of not competing with private insurance com- 
panies. Guaranties may not normally cover a period 
longer than 20 years, and no payments will be made for 
any losses arising out of fraud or misconduct for which 
the investor is responsible. Guaranties issued will not 
be transferable nor assignable without the express con- 
currence of AID. Fees will be charged for all guaranties. 


Specific-Risk Guaranty: Section 221 (b) (1) 


The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 repeats, with some 
modifications, the specific-risk guaranty authority con- 
tained in the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
i.e. losses resulting from inconvertibility, expropriation, 
and war. The general policies and procedures in effect 
for implementing the authorities carried over into the 
new act will continue as outlined in the Investment 
Guaranty Handbook of July 1960. A revised handbook 
will soon be issued. 

From the investors’ point of view the most important 
new provisions of the 1961 act are: 


1L. Eligibility for such guaranties is extended to invest- 
ments by wholly-owned foreign subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies ; 

2. Protection against loss resulting from revolution or 
insurrection is authorized; 

8. The authority to treat breach of contract by a gov- 
ernment as expropriatory is confirmed; 

4, Flexibility is authorized in working out arrange- 
ments with host governments for institution of the 
program. 


All-Risk Guaranty: Section 221 (b) (2) 


In addition to the basic specific-risk guaranty authority 
described above, AID will in those special and specific 
cases which occupy an agreed high-priority position in 
the host country’s development plan, issue guaranties of 
not more than 75 percent, more commonly 50 percent, 
against loss of any dollar investment and against any 
risk, including normal business-type risks. 

Among the criteria which will be taken into account in 
reviewing a project are: 
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1. whether the activity gives reasonable promise of 
contributing to the development of economic resources or 
to the increase of production capacities in furthering the 
purposes of this title; 

2. the extent to which the recipient country is showing 
@ responsiveness to the vital economic, political, and 
social concerns of its people and demonstrating a clear 
determination to take effective self-help measures; and 

8. the possible effects upon the U.S. economy, with 
special reference to areas of substantial labor surplus, of 
the guaranty involved. 


It is contemplated that this authority, which is new to 
the foreign aid program, will be used to guarantee gen- 
eral economic development projects, with emphasis on 
those projects which further social progress and the 
development of small, independent business enterprises. 
No such guaranty shall exceed $10 million; the total face 
amount of guaranties issued under this authority out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed $90 million. 
No guaranty shall exceed the total value as of the date 
of the investment made in the project, plus annual earn- 
ings or profits on said investment to the extent provided 
by such guaranties. It should be kept in mind that funds 
guaranteed under this title shall not be loaned or re- 
loaned at rates of interest excessive or unreasonable for 
the borrower. 

General economic development projects are defined as 
those projects, agricultural as well as industrial, in which 
private capital desires to participate which further de- 
velop economic resources and productive capacities of less 
developed friendly countries and areas. 

Examples of economic development projects which 
further social progress are agricultural credit institu- 
tions, credit unions, cooperatives, low-cost housing proj- 
ects, and other similar activities. They would have as 
their aim and purpose the raising of rural and urban 
living standards and must be designed to have a favorable 
impact on a broad segment of the public. Consideration 
would also be given to projects such as food-processing 
plants, plants producing farm machinery and equipment, 
building materials, water supply and sanitation equip- 
ment. 

AID will give consideration to guaranteeing invest- 
ments which lead to the development of small independent 
business enterprises. In this connection investors are 
reminded of the considerable number of development 
banks in existence in less developed countries, which are 
supported in part by the AID agency and which are 
equipped to assist in the financing of deserving small- and 
medium-size ventures. 


Private U.S. investments in savings and loan associa- 
tions, housing cooperatives, and other organizations which 
will finance low-cost housing programs will be eligible for 
guaranties under the provision of this title (section 221 
(b)(2)). In addition, the Congress has made special 
provisions in section 224 for guaranties to finance pilot 
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or demonstration private housing projects in Latin 
America of types similar to those insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration and suitable for conditions in 
Latin America. These guaranties also may not exceed 
75 percent of the investment and the total face value of 
the guaranties outstanding at any one time under section 
224 cannot exceed $10 million. Among the criteria for 
investment guaranties for such pilot or demonstration 
projects which will be taken into account are: 

1. The intensity of the country’s concern for its housing 
problem. This can be determined by the extent with 
which public and private sources will join in financing the 
“pilot demonstration project” and to the extent they ex- 
pect external aid. AID will give the highest priority 
to those applications in which there is the greatest degree 
of local financial participation. Also involved in these 
criteria is the nature of the country’s total housing 
program and its efforts to meet this problem. 

2. Human and material resources availability. AID 
will take into account the availability of human and 
material resources to carry out an expanded housing 
program. Consideration will be given to such factors as 
the local building materials industry, the supply of skilled 
labor capable and available to carry out the construction 
effectively, the necessity of incorporating an apprentice 
training program into the demonstration project to 
upgrade construction skills, etc. 

3. Home ownership. The pilot project must make indi- 
vidual, condominium, or cooperative home ownership 
possible by regular monthly payments of interest, 
amortization, taxes, insurance, etc. 

4. Projects should be a “demonstration” type which 
have a reasonable chance of being repeated, thereby act- 
ing as a catalyst to stimulate similar projects with or 
without external aid. There should be evidence that the 
project is something new to the host country which 
potentially will have a multiplier effect and will stimulate 
or strengthen a self-supporting building industry which 
will in turn contribute to economic development. 

5. The housing project should be low-cost and self- 
liquidating. 


Inquiries regarding the use of the investment guaranty 
authority should be addressed to: Investment Guaranty 
Division, Agency for International Development, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Individuals desiring to make use of the investment 
guaranty authority provided in the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 are requested to outline their projects to the 
Investment Guaranty Division as soon as possible. Such 
outline should cover at least the following points: de- 
scription of project; relationship of project to overall 
economy of the country, including the effect, if any, on 
social progress and self-help efforts of project; type of 
investment proposed to be guaranteed; nature and extent 
of guaranty sought (i.e. risks and percentage); and 
nature and extent of project country participation, if 
any, on the project and/or the guaranty. 
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AID will review the initial responses, together with the 
applications on hand. Because of the fiscal ceilings estab- 
lished in the law, early submission is recommended. AID 
desires to hear from principals only. 


Presidential Order Provides for 
Administration of Foreign Aid 


AN EXECUTIVE ORDER* 


ADMINISTRATION OF ForREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RELATED 
FUNCTIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 424) and section 301 of 
title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Part I. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Section 101. Delegation of functions. Exclusive of the 
functions otherwise delegated, or reserved to the Presi- 
dent, by the provisions of this order, and subject to the 
provisions of this order, there are hereby delegated to the 
Secretary of State (hereafter in this Part referred to as 
the Secretary) all functions conferred upon the President 
by (1) the Act (as defined in Part VI hereof), (2) the 
Act to provide for assistance in the development of Latin 
America and in the reconstruction of Chile, and for other 
purposes (74 Stat. 869; 22 U.S.C. 1942 et seq.), (3) the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 
644; 22 U.S.C. 1611 et seq.), (4) the unrepealed provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 832; 22 U.S.C. 
1750 et seq.), and (5) those provisions of acts appropriat- 
ing funds under the authority of the Act which relate to 
the Act. 

Sec. 102. Agency for International Development. (a) 
The Secretary shall establish an agency in the Depart- 
ment of State to be known as the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (hereafter in this Part referred to as 
the Agency). 

(b) The Agency shall be headed by an Administrator 
who shall be the officer provided for in section 624(a) (1) 
of the Act. Nothing in this order shall be construed as 
affecting the tenure of the said Administrator now in 
office. 

(c) The officers provided for in sections 624(a) (2) and 
624(a) (3) of the Act shall serve in the Agency. 

Seo. 103. Continuation of prior agencies. The corpo- 
rate Development Loan Fund, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, and the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral and Comptroller shall continue in existence until the 
end of November 3, 1961. The personnel, offices, entities, 
property, records, and funds of such agencies and office 
may be utilized by the Secretary prior to the abolition of 
such agencies and office. 

Src. 104. Special missions and staffs abroad. The 
maintenance of special missions or staffs abroad, the fix- 


2 No. 10973 ; 26 Fed. Reg. 10469. 
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ing of the ranks of the chiefs thereof after the chiefs of 
the United States diplomatic missions, and the authcriza- 
tion of the same compensation and allowances as the 
chief of mission, class 3 and class 4, within the meaning 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999 ; 22 U.S.C. 
801 et seq.), all under section 631 of the Act, shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary. 

Sec. 105. Munitions control. In carrying out the func- 
tions conferred upon the President by section 414 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, the Secretary shall consult 
with appropriate agencies. Designations, including 
changes in designations, by the Secretary of articles which 
shall be considered as arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, including technical data relating thereto, under 
that section shall have the concurrence of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Sec. 106. Office of Small Business. The Office of Small 
Business provided for in section 602(b) of the Act shall be 
in the Department of State. 


ParTII. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Sec. 201. Delegation of functions. Subject to the pro- 
visions of this order, there are hereby delegated to the 
Secretary of Defense: 

(a) The functions conferred upon the President by Part 
II of the Act not otherwise delegated or reserved to the 
President. 

(b) To the extent that they relate to other functions 
under the Act administered by the Department of De- 
fense, the functions conferred upon the President by sec- 
tions 602(a), 605(a), 625(a), 625(h), 627, 628, 631(a), 
634 (b), 635(b), and 635(d) of the Act. 

(ec) The function conferred upon the President by sec- 
tion 644(i) of the Act. 

(d) The functions conferred upon the President by 
the fourth and fifth provisos of section 108 of the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 438). 

Sec. 202. Reports and information. In carrying out 
the functions under section 634(b) of the Act delegated 
to him by the provisions of section 201(b) of this order, the 
Secretary of Defense shall consult with the Secretary of 
State. 

Sec. 203. Exclusions from delegation to Secretary of 
Defense. The following-described functions conferred 
upon the President by the Act are excluded from the func- 
tions delegated by the provisions of section 201(a) of this 
order: 

(a) Those under section 506(a) (introductory clause) 
of the Act. 

(b) Those under sections 506(b)(1), (2), and (3) 
of the Act to the extent that they pertain to countries 
which agree to the conditions set forth therein. 

(c) So much of those under section 511(b) of the Act 
as consists of determining that internal security require- 
ments may be the basis for programs of military assistance 
in the form of defense services and reporting any such 
determination. 

(d) That of making the determination provided for in 
section 507(a) of the Act. 

(e) Those of negotiating, concluding, and terminating 
international agreements. 
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Part III. Orner AGENCIES 


Sec. 301. Department of the Treasury. There is hereby 
delegated to the Secretary of the Treasury the function 
conferred upon the President by the second sentence of 
section 612 of the Act. 

Sec. 302. Department of Commerce. There is hereby 
delegated to the Secretary of Commerce so much of the 
functions conferred upon the President by section 601(b) 
(1) of the Act as consists of drawing the attention of 
private enterprise to opportunities for investment and 
development in less-developed friendly countries and 
areas. 

Sec. 303. Civil Service Commission. There is hereby 
delegated to the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
the function of prescribing regulations conferred upon the 
President by the proviso contained in section 625(b) of 
the Act. 

Src. 304. United States Information Agency. The 
United States Information Agency shall perform all 
public-information functions abroad with respect to the 
foreign-assistance, aid, and development programs of the 
United States Government. 

Src. 305. Development Loan Committee. There is here- 
by established a Development Loan Committee in ac- 
cordance with section 204 of the Act. The Committee 
shall consist of the Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, who shall be chairman, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
dealing with international finance, and the officer of the 
Agency for International Development dealing with de- 
velopment financing. 


Part IV. RESERVED FUNCTIONS 


Src. 401. Reservation of functions to the President. 
There are hereby excluded from the functions delegated 
by the foregoing provisions of this order: 

(a) The functions conferred upon the President by sec- 
tions 504(b), 613(a), 614(a), 620(a), 620(d), 621(a), 
622(b), 622(c), 633(a), 633(b), and 634(a) of the Act. 

(b) The functions conferred upon the President by 
the Act and section 408(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 with respect to the appointment of officers re- 
quired to be appointed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate and with respect to the appointment 
of officers pursuant to section 624(c) of the Act and the 
function so conferred by section 204 of the Act of as- 
signing officers to the Development Loan Committee. 

(c) The functions conferred upon the President with 
respect to determinations, certifications, directives, or 
transfers of funds, as the case may be, by sections 202(b), 
205, 303, 506(b)(4), 510(a), 604(a), 610, 614(c), 
624(e) (7), 632(b), 634(c), and 643(d) of the Act. 

(d) The following-described functions conferred upon 
the President : 

(1) Those under section 503 with respect to findings. 

(2) Those under sections 506(b) (1), (2), and (3) in 
respect of countries which do not agree to the conditions 
set forth therein. 
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(3) Those under section 511(b), except the func- 
tions of determining that internal security requirements 
may be the basis for programs of military assistance in 
the form of defense services and reporting any such 
determination. 

(4) That under section 614(b) with respect to deter- 
mining any provisions of law to be disregarded to achieve 
the purpose of that section. 


(e) Those with respect to determinations under sec- 
tions 103(b) (first proviso), 104 and 203 of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951. 

(f) That under section 523(d) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954. 

(g) Those under section 107 of the Foreign Assistance 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962 (75 Stat. 
717), and those with respect to determination and certi- 
fication under sections 109 and 602, respectively, of that 


act. 
Part V. Funps 

Sro. 501. Allocation of funds. Funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available to the President for carrying 
out the Act shall be deemed to be allocated without any 
further action of the President, as follows: 

(a) There are allocated to the Secretary of State all 
funds made available for carrying out the Act except 
those made available for carrying out Part II of the Act. 

(b) There are allocated to the Secretary of Defense 
funds made available for carrying out Part II of the Act. 

Sec. 502. Reallocation of funds. The Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense may allocate or transfer 


as appropriate any funds received under subsections (a) 
and (b), respectively, of section 501 of this order, to any 
agency, or part thereof, for obligation or expenditure 
thereby consistent with applicable law. 


Part VI. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Src. 601. Definitions. (a) As used in this order, the 
words “the Act” mean the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 exclusive of Part IV thereof. 

(b) As used in this order, the word “function” or 
“functions” includes any duty, obligation, power, au- 
thority, responsibility, right, privilege, discretion, or 
activity. 

Src. 602. Incidental transfers. (a) Effective at the 
end of November 8, 1961, all offices, entities, property, and 
records of the corporate Development Loan Fund, not 
otherwise disposed of by the Act, are hereby transferred 
to the Department of State. 

(b) So much of the records of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington as the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall determine to be necessary for the purposes 
of section 621(e) of the Act shall be transferred to the 
Department of State. 

Sec. 603. Personnel. (a) In carrying out the functions 
conferred upon the President by the provisions of section 
625(d)(1) of the Act, and by this order delegated to the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary shall authorize such 
of the agencies which administer programs under the Act 
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as he may deem appropriate to perform any of the 
functions under section 625(d) (1) of the Act to the extent 
that the said functions relate to the programs admin- 
istered by the respective agencies. 

(b) Persons appointed, employed, or assigned after 
May 19, 1959, under section 527(c) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 or section 625(d) of the Act for the purpose 
of performing functions under such Acts outside the 
United States shall not, unless otherwise agreed by the 
agency in which such benefits may be exercised, be en- 
titled to the benefits provided by section 528 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 in cases in which their service 
under the appointment, employment, or assignment ex- 
ceeds thirty months. 

Seo. 604. References to orders and Acts. 
may for any reason be inappropriate: 

(a) References in this order or in any other Executive 
order to (1) the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (includ- 
ing references herein to “the Act”), (2) unrepealed pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, (3) any other 
act which relates to the subject of this order, or (4) any 
provisions of any thereof shall be deemed to include 
references thereto, respectively, as amended from time to 
time. 

(b>) References in any prior Executive order to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 or any provisions thereof 
shall be deemed to be references to the Act or the cor- 
responding provision, if any, thereof. 

(c) References in this order to provisions of any ap- 
propriation Act, and references in any other Executive 
order to provisions of any appropriation Act related to 
the subject of this order, shall be deemed to include ref- 
erences to any hereafter-enacted provisions of law which 
are the same or substantially the same as such appropria- 
tion Act provisions, respectively. 

(d) References in this order or in any other Execu- 
tive order to this order or to any provision thereof shall 
be deemed to include references thereto, respectively, as 
amended from time to time. 

(e) References in any prior Executive order not super- 
seded by this order to any provisions of any Executive 
order so superseded shall hereafter be deemed to be ref- 
erences to the corresponding provisions, if any, of this 
order. 

Sec. 605. Superseded orders. The following are hereby 
superseded : 

(a) Executive Order No. 10893 of November 8, 1960 
(25 F.R. 10731),? except Part II thereof and except for 
the purposes of using funds pursuant to section 643(c) 
of the Act. : 

(b) Section 2 of Executive Order No. 10915 of Janu- 
ary 24, 1961 (26 F.R. 781).* 

(c) Executive Order No. 10955 of July 31, 1961 (26 F.R. 
6967) .* 


Except as 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1960, p. 869. 
* For text, see ibid., Feb. 13, 1961, p. 216. 
* For text, see ibid., Aug. 21, 1961, p. 334. 
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Sec. 606. Saving provisions. Except to the extent that 
they may be inconsistent with this order, all determina- 
tions, authorizations, regulations, rulings, certificates, 
orders, directives, contracts, agreements, and other ac- 
tions made, issued, or entered into with respect to any 
function affected by this order and not revoked, super- 
seded, or otherwise made inapplicable before the date 
of this order, shall continue in full force and effect 
until amended, modified, or terminated by appropriate 
authority. 

Src. 607. Effective date. The provisions of this order 
shall become effective as of September 30, 1961. 


Vik {emt 


Tue WHITE HOUvsE, 
November 8, 1961. 


Administration of P.L. 480 


AN EXECUTIVE ORDER’ 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE AcT oF 1954, AS AMENDED 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 104 
(e) of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(e)), and 
as President of the United States, it is ordered that Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10900 of January 5, 1961,? as amended,” 
be, and it is hereby, further amended as follows : 


(1) By deleting from paragraph (4) of section 4(d) 
the comma and the text “except to the extent that section 
104(e) pertains to the loans referred to in subsection (d) 
(5) of this section”. 

(2) By deleting paragraph (5) from section 4(d). 

This order shall become effective at the end of Novem- 


ber 3, 1961. 
1No. 10972; 26 Fed. Reg. 10469. 


2 For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1961, p. 159. 
* For text of Executive Order 10915, see ibid., Feb. 13, 
1961, p. 216. 


Tue WHITE HOvsE, 
November 8, 1961. 
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President Makes Determination 
on Foreign Aid Procurement Policy 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


THE WHITE HovsE, 
Washington, October 18, 1961. 

Section 604(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act requires 
that: 

Funds made available under this Act may be used for 
procurement outside the United States only if the Pres- 
ident determines that such procurement will not result in 
adverse effects upon the economy of the United States or 
the industrial mobilization base, with special reference to 
any areas of labor surplus or to the net position of the 
United States in its balance of payments with the rest 
of the world, which outweigh the economic or other ad- 
vantages to the United States of less costly procurement 
outside the United States, and only if the price of any 
commodity procured in bulk is lower than the market 
price prevailing in the United States at the time of pro- 
curement, adjusted for differences in the cost of trans- 
portation to destination, quality, and terms of payment. 

This section requires that procurement outside the 
United States using funds available under the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 may be undertaken only if I deter- 
mine that, on balance, there is no net detriment to the 
United States. I am in clear and fundamental agreement 
with this principle, and trade and foreign policy objec- 
tives which I have repeatedly endorsed, including my 
message on the balance of payments of February 6, 1961,” 
already substantially provide this assurance. 

As I indicated in that message, “our foreign economic 
assistance programs are now being administered in such 
a way as to place primary emphasis on the procurement 
of American goods... This restriction will be main- 
tained until reasonable over-all equilibrium has been 
achieved.” Under this policy, which is continued in force 
by my determination below, the preponderant bulk of 
foreign assistance procurement will be made in the 
United States. The necessity for this is clear; such pro- 
curement will contribute generally towards resolving our 
balance of payments difficulties, and also helps stimu- 
late industries in labor surplus areas. 

On the other hand, cogent trade and foreign policy 
objectives and assistance program goals require limited 
amounts of procurement outside the United States. Some 
commodities needed in our assistance programs are not 
produced in the United States, or are not available in 
the quantities required at the time needed. Procurement 
from less developed -~ntries, as provided below, advances 
their economic development, thereby contributing to the 
objectives of the assistance program and shortening their 
dependency on foreign assistance. Procurement of mili- 
tary materiel outside the United States is necessary, in 
some instances, to carry out projects important to our 
national security. 


126 Fed. Reg. 10548. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 27, 1961, p. 287. 
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Therefore, I hereby direct that funds made available 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 for non-mili- 
tary programs not be used for procurement from the fol- 
lowing countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Hong Kong, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, and United 
Kingdom. Upon certification by the Secretary of State, 
however, that exclusion of procurement in these coun- 
tries would seriously impede attainment of U.S. foreign 
policy objectives and the objectives of the foreign assist- 
ance program, the Secretary of State may authorize spe- 
cific exceptions which involve procurement in the ex- 
cluded countries. 

I also hereby direct that funds made available under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 for military assistance 
programs not be used for procurement outside the United 
States except to procure items required for military as- 
sistance which are not produced in the United States, 
to make local purchases for administrative purposes, and 
to use local currency available for military assistance pur- 
poses. Upon certification by the Secretary of Defense, 
however, that exclusion of procurement outside the 
United States would seriously impede attainment of mili- 
tary assistance program objectives, the Secretary of 
Defense may authorize exceptions to these limitations. 

In the event that changed domestic or foreign conditions 
warrant, the Secretary of State in the case of non- 
military assistance, and the Secretary of Defense in the 
case of military assistance, shall consult with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and other appropriate agencies, and 
recommend modification as may be appropriate in policies 
for procurement using funds made available under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. In the event that pro- 
curement outside the United States under the above 
conditions seriously threatens to affect adversely the 
industrial mobilization base or the economy of an area 
of labor surplus, the Secretary of State in the case of 
non-military assistance and the Secretary of Defense in 
the case of military assistance, shall consult with the 
Secretary of Commerce and other appropriate agencies 
and recommend such action as may be appropriate. 

For the reasons and under the conditions stated above, 
and pursuant to the requirements of Section 604(a) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (PL 87-195), I hereby 
determine that the use of funds made available under 
the Act for procurement from sources outside the United 
States will not result in adverse effects upon the economy 
of the United States or the industrial mobilization base, 
with special reference to any areas of labor surplus or 
to the net position of the United States in its balance of 
payments with the rest of the world, which outweigh 
the economic and other advantages of less costly pro- 
curement outside the United States. Procurement out- 
side the United States shall be from Free World sources, 
in any case. The effective date of this determination 
shall be September 30, 1961. 

This determination shall be printed in the Federal 
Register. 


JoHN F.. KENNEDY 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








General Assembly Appoints U Thant Acting Secretary-General 


Statement by Adlai EF’. Stevenson 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly + 


Only last week we celebrated the 16th anniver- 
sary of the United Nations. It is fitting and reas- 
suring that we should begin the 17th year by put- 
ting our house in order with the election of our 
distinguished colleague, U Thant, to the high office 
of Secretary-General. 

There is much to be thankful for here today: 

First of all, we may rejoice that there was avail- 
able to us a diplomat of such character, ability, and 
experience that he could command the unanimous 
esteem and confidence of this world organization. 
That augurs well for the future. 

The regard in which he is held has been earned 
by a lifetime of public service, both at home and 
abroad. We at the United Nations know at first 
hand the many contributions he has made to this 
institution. We have worked with him in his 
capacity as permanent representative of Burma. 
We know of his notable contribution to the work of 
the Congo Advisory Committee. We know of the 
great esteem in which he was held by the late Secre- 
tary-General, Mr. Hammarskjold. And we are 
also aware of his stature as educator, scholar, and 
author. 

Some of you may not know that almost 30 years 
ago, when our colleague was a young man of 23, 
he wrote a book about the League of Nations. 
Even then he understood this century’s profound 
need for a world organization to help keep the 
peace. And this understanding has grown with 
the years. 


*Made in plenary session on Nov. 3 (U.S. delegation 
press release 3826), following the appointment of U 
Thant of Burma as Acting Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The vote, by secret ballot, was 103-0. 
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I confess that I have sometimes been discouraged 
during the long weeks of discussion that preceded 
today’s election. But, as we say, all is well that 
ends well. And this prolonged ordeal has ended 
brilliantly. Moreover, during these weeks we have 
often been impressed anew by Ambassador U 
Thant’s independence of mind and spirit, his high 
intelligence, energy, and idealism, and that be- 
coming modesty which is characteristic of his 
countrymen and coreligionists. 

As I have said, Mr. President, we have much to 
be thankful for today, not only because of the in- 
dividual who has just been appointed, but equally 
because of the propitious circumstances in which 
the General Assembly has appointed him. 

The sole objective of the United States delega- 
tion, which has carried much of the burden of 
negotiation, has been to protect the integrity of 
the charter and the office of the Secretary-General. 
That has been the purpose of many others who 
want to see this Organization grow in strength and 
influence. And that has been accomplished. 

There will be no veto in the Secretariat and no 
weakening of the office of the Secretary-General. 
The principles contained in articles 100 and 101 of 
the charter have been fully preserved. He will 
have the full powers and responsibilities of that 
office. He will appoint his own staff and consult 
them entirely as he alone decides, in a manner con- 
sistent with the charter. 

May I say, in passing, that I think there is a 
valuable lesson in the events that led up to today’s 
action. The path of quiet diplomacy often re- 
quires endless patience and perseverance, espe- 
cially when it encounters seemingly unsurmount- 
able obstacles. I am frank to say that there have 
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been some discouraging moments since Dag Ham- 
marskjold died. But there have been other such 
moments in the history of the United Nations. 
And they have been overcome. My own belief is 
that we should always act in the belief that, for 
those who are truly faithful in their ideals, the 
darkest hour is the time to light the brightest light. 

Recently I saw a news item about a scientist who 
was on the brink of an important breakthrough. 
When he described his experiments to a gathering 
of fellow specialists, “a wave of guarded enthu- 
siasm swept through the audience.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the light of everything I think we dele- 
gates might be permitted a wave of unguarded 
enthusiasm. 

I am happy to report to you that the President 
of the United States is one of those who shares our 
hopes here today. I have just received a telegram 
from President Kennedy, which he has asked me 
to read to you. I am happy to do so. The 
President says: 

The election of U Thant is a splendid achievement in 
which the whole world can rejoice. 

Please express the congratulations of the United States 
Government to the United Nations membership for their 
action in electing so distinguished a diplomat to succeed 
the late Dag Hammarskjold. 

In preserving the integrity of the office of the United 
Nations Secretary-General, they have reaffirmed their 
dedication to the United Nations Charter. 

To Ambassador U Thant, please express my personal 
congratulations, and assure him on behalf of the people 
of the United States that as he begins one of the world’s 
most difficult jobs, he has our confidence and our prayers.’ 

In my own capacity as the American representa- 
tive to the United Nations, I should like to add 
that all of us at the United States Mission feel we 
owe a great debt to those delegates who have 
worked so hard and patiently to solve the problems 
created by the death of Mr. Hammarskjold. 

And to my dear friend and colleague, U Thant, 
I would like to say just one more thing: 

It is written in the Bible that “to whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall much be required.” 
There is little doubt, sir, that enormous things 
will be required of you, and there is even less doubt 
that you will fulfill them. God bless you. 


* President Kennedy’s message (White House press re- 
lease dated Nov. 3) concluded with the following sentence: 
“I also wish to thank you and your associates for the 
devoted and successful service you have given your coun- 
try during these difficult weeks.” 
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Outer Mongolia and Mauritania 
Admitted to United Nations 


Following are two statements made in the Se- 
curity Council on October 25 by Charles W. Yost, 
Deputy U.S. Representative, during debate on the 
admission to U.N. membership of Outer Mon- 
golia and Mauritania. 


OUTER MONGOLIA 


U.S./U.N. press release 3812 


It would seem that the difficulties which we have 
faced in recent weeks on the questions before us 
are about to be solved. We have no objection to 
the procedures which you have proposed for to- 
day’s meeting in order to facilitate agreement. 

We are no less firm than heretofore in our op- 
position to linking the admission of any one ap- 
plicant with that of another, a procedure which 
the International Court of Justice has held to be 
contrary tothe charter. We believe this important 
principle must be affirmed and reaffirmed, and we 
think the great majority of the members of the 
United Nations agree. However, your suggestions 
for our procedure today are in conformity with 
this principle. We concur furthermore in your 
suggestion that, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing, members of the Council should clearly 
state their views on both items before a vote is 
taken on either. I shall, therefore, proceed to do 
so. 
The United States reaffirms its support for the 
admission of Mauritania to the United Nations. 
I shall speak further to this point later in our 
proceedings. 

As to the other application before us, Ambas- 
sador Stevenson told the Security Council some- 
time ago? that the United States will not obstruct 
the admission of Outer Mongolia to the United 
Nations. The reasons why we do so, despite the 
views we hold, are well known. The United States 
is aware that last April the General Assembly 
found Outer Mongolia qualified for membership. 
We are prepared to respect this view of the As- 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 16, 1961, p. 654. 





sembly and will do nothing either here or in the 
Assembly to oppose it. The United States, there- 
fore, will abstain on the draft resolution recom- 
mending Outer Mongolia’s admission. 


MAURITANIA 


U.S./U.N. press release 3814 


The United States has maintained cordial re- 
lations with the Islamic Republic of Mauritania 
since November of last year, when Mauritania’s 
independence was proclaimed. Last December the 
Security Council met for the purpose of recom- 
mending Mauritania for admission to the United 
Nations,’ as it had done with so many other new 
African states which we welcomed into our midst 
last year. Unhappily, this proved impossible in 
the case of Mauritania. The United States shared 
the disappointment of the Government of Mauri- 
tania and of other African states. We rejoice, 
therefore, at the prospect of achieving today the 
end we sought a year ago. 

The United States believes that Mauritania’s ap- 
plication is justified in accordance with the criteria 
laid down in the charter and that Mauritania is 
entitled to membership. Today we have a new op- 
portunity to send the General Assembly a favor- 
able recommendation. We believe that this should 
be done forthwith. 

The United States is confident that the people 
of Mauritania, as they take their place among us, 
will remain dedicated to the principles expressed 
in the charter and that their leaders will devote 
their energies untiringly to the cause of peace. 
The United States extends new greetings to Mauri- 
tania and welcomes the opportunity to vote in 
favor of the resolution before us sponsored by 
France and Liberia.® 


* Ibid., Dec. 26, 1960, p. 976. 

*The Security Council on Oct. 25 recommended the ad- 
mission of the Mongolian People’s Republic by a vote of 
9-0, with 1 abstention (U.S.) (China did not participate 
in the vote’) and of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania by 
a vote of 9-1 (U.A.R.), with 1 abstention (U.S.S.R.). On 
Oct. 27 the General Assembly admitted the Mongolian 
People’s Republic by acclamation and the Islamic Re 
public of Mauritania by a vote of 68-13, with 20 
abstentions. 
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Provisional Cotton Textile Committee 
Concludes First Meeting 


Following is the text of a communique issued 
on October 28 by the Provisional Cotton Textile 
Committee, which met at Geneva October 23-27. 


The Arrangements Regarding International 
Trade in Cotton Textiles were drawn up at a meet- 
ing of countries substantially interested in the im- 
portation and exportation of cotton textile 
products which was held at Geneva in July 1961.1 
The short-term arrangement, designed to deal with 
immediate problems relating to cotton textiles, 
applies to the twelve-month period as from 1 Octo- 
ber 1961 and isin force. 

The long-term arrangement provides for the 
creation of a Cotton Textile Committee, to under- 
take work looking towards a long-term solution 
to the problems in the field of cotton textiles. 

The Provisional Cotton Textile Committee ? met 
at Geneva from 23 to 27 October and it reached 
the following conclusions in connection with the 
items which it had under consideration : 


(1) Objectives of the long-term arrangement on 
cotton textiles 


Following expressions of view on this question 
by some representatives, the Committee agreed 
that the objectives of a long-term arrangement 
are those set out in the arrangements regarding 
international trade in cotton textiles dated 21 July 
1961 (Annex to press release GATT/601). 


(2) Measures for liberalization by countries re- 
stricting imports of cotton textiles 


The Committee noted that it was common to the 
proposals that had been put forward by several 
delegations that a liberalization formula should be 
written into a long-term arrangement. As re- 
gards the type of formula which might be adopted, 
the Committee noted that various methods had 
been suggested, varying from the concept of an 
automatic increase in the size of quotas to the con- 
cept of a share of imports related to consumption 


For text of the agreement and background, see BUuL- 
LETIN of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 336; Sept. 25, 1961, p. 528; and 
Nov. 6, 1961, pp. 773 and 776. 

* The Committee is “provisional” pending confirmation 
by the Contracting Parties. 
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or domestic production in the importing countries. 
It was recognized that those suggestions would 
need consideration at the technical level on the 
basis of an examination of all the relevant facts, 
including the situation of countries which, while 
maintaining some import restrictions on cotton 
textiles, were already affording to exporting coun- 
tries a comparatively high share of the total sup- 
ply on their markets. It was agreed that the 
short-term measures envisaged should aim at 
achieving the same, or nearly the same, degree of 
liberalization in all importing countries, so as to 
establish a more internationally homogeneous base 
for further long-term increase in access to the var- 
ious markets. With respect to measures of liber- 
alization regarding re-exports, the Committee 
agreed that this question should also be further 
considered by the technical sub-committee (see 
below). 


(3) Provisions relating to action to be taken in 
order to avoid market disruption in the countries 
which are not maintaining import restrictions, and 
provisions relating to the administration of such 
measures 


It was agreed that the measures envisaged in the 
proposals which had been put forward would only 
be invoked in cases of market disruption. It was 
suggested that the safeguards in connection with 
market disruption should also be available to a 
country which, while it maintained import restric- 
tions on cotton textiles, nevertheless had achieved 
a high degree of liberalization and the Committee 
agreed that the technical sub-committee should 
consider this matter further. It was also agreed 
that the question of whether a long-term arrange- 
ment should provide for specific categories of 
cotton textiles and, if so, how many, should be 
examined by the technical sub-committee; this 
question was of particular importance. An al- 
ternative to the system of categories should, how- 
ever, not be excluded from consideration. The 
Committee recognized that it was desirable not 
only to avoid disruption in the domestic markets 
of importing countries, but also to avoid dis- 
ruption in the production and marketing of ex- 
porting countries. 

The Committee agreed that the provisions in the 
long-term arrangement under this heading should 
have regard to the agreed objective of giving 
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increased access to the exports of developing 
countries. One suggestion was that there should 
be a formula based on growth of consumption in 
the importing countries. The view was also ex- 
pressed, however, that other criteria might pro- 
vide a more effective means of achieving the agreed 
objective. Accordingly it was agreed that al- 
ternatives should be considered. It was agreed 
that various formulae should be examined by the 
technical sub-committee. In this connection it 
was recognized that the special situation of 
countries which were already affording to export- 
ing countries a comparatively high share of the 
total supply on their markets would need to be 
taken into account. 


(4) Bilateral arrangements 

The Committee noted that, as in the short-term 
arrangement, nothing in the long-term arrange- 
ment would prevent the negotiation of bilateral 
arrangements on other terms not inconsistent with 
the objectives of the long-term arrangement. 


(5) Provisions to prevent circumvention by: 


(a) non-participating countries 
(b) trans-shipment 


(c) substitution of directly competitive 
textiles 


The Committee agreed that the technical sub- 
committee should consider these questions and 
noted that, in the view of some members, the pro- 
visions contained in the short-term arrangement 
might not be suitable, in their present form, for a 
long-term arrangement. 


(6) Functions of the Cotton Textile Committee 


The Committee noted that all the proposals that 
had been put forward contained statements re- 
lating to the need for the surveillance of the ap- 
plication of the arrangements by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Committee. 


(7) Duration of the arrangement 

The Committee noted that periods varying from 
three to five years had been suggested for the dura- 
tion of a long-term arrangement which would re- 
place the short-term arrangement. It was agreed 
that this question could only be considered after 
a detailed examination had been made of the pro- 
posed content of such an arrangement. 
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As a result of its discussions the Textile Com- 
mittee reaffirmed its reference in the short-term 
arrangement to the desirability of undertaking 
work looking towards a long-term arrangement, 
and came to the conclusion that it was ~:ecessary to 
undertake a detailed examination of the elements 
which would be contained in such an arrangement. 

The Committee decided to establish a technical 
sub-committee which would proceed further with 
the examination of the points considered by the 
Committee. The technical sub-committee will 
meet on 11 December and will report to the Com- 
mittee at its next meeting, on 29 January 1962. 
It would make recommendations concerning the 
form and substance of a long-term arrangement. 
The technical sub-committee would proceed on the 
basis of the proposals made by delegations and of 
the discussion in the Committee, on the under- 
standing that, if as a result of its examination it 
came to the conclusion that a different form of 
long-term arrangement was technically prefer- 
able, it should report accordingly and submit ap- 
propriate recommendations to the Committee. 

The Textile Committee also decided to set up 
a statistical sub-committee which will meet on 1 
November. It will make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the provision of suitable statistics to 
assist the technical sub-committee in the examina- 
tion of the questions referred to it. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


11th Session of FAO Conference 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 4 (press release 767) the composition of the 
U.S. delegation to the 11th session of the Con- 
ference of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), which convened at Rome on November 4. 


Delegate 

John P. Duncan, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 

Alternate 

Richard N. Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, Department of State 

Associates 


Robert C. Tetro, Administrator, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Department of Agriculture 

Ralph W. Phillips, Director, International Organizations 
Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture 
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Rulon Gibb, Treasurer, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Department of Agriculture 

H. Gardner Ainsworth, Counselor of Embassy for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, American Embassy, Rome 


Congressional Advisers 

Senator Vance Hartke, Indiana 
Representative D. R. Matthews, Florida 
Representative Ralph Harvey, Indiana 


Advisers 

Charles Butler, Chief, Division of Industrial Research, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior 

Wilbert M. Chapman, Director, The Resources Committee, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Faith Clark, Director, Household Economics Research 
Division, Agricultural Research Service, Department 
of Agriculture 

Henry Clepper, Executive Secretary, Society of American 
Foresters, Washington, D.C. 

Warren E. Collins, Assistant Director, Commodity Divi- 
sion, American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, IIL 

Ursula H. Duffus, Second Secretary and Economic Officer, 
American Embassy, Rome 

Harold H. Gordon, President, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, Richmond, Va. 

Kenneth A. Haines, Assistant Director, Foreign Research 
and Technical Programs Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Department of Agriculture 

Roy L. Hawes, The National Grange, South Sudbury, 
Mass. 

Carl F. Heisig, Director, Farm Economics Division, Eco- 
nomics Research Service, Department of Agriculture 
Charles E. Jackson, General Manager, National Fisheries 

Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Reuben L. Johnson, Jr., Associate Director, National 
Farmers Union, Washington, D.C. 

Richard E. McArdle, Chief, Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture 

John H. Moore, Office of International Administration, 
Department of State 

Thomas C. Robinson, Commodities Division, Office of 
International Resources, Department of State 

Sidney Shapiro, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Depart- 
ment of the Interior 

Walter W. Sohl, Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

James Symington, Deputy Director, Food for Peace, 
White House Executive Office 

R. Lyle Webster, Director, Office of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Clayton E. Whipple, Agricultural Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Rome 

Robert K. Winters, International Organizations Affairs in 
Forestry, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 

Max L. Witcher, technical secretary, International 
Organizations Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Department of Agriculture 


Secretary of Delegation 


Merrill M. Blevins, Office of International Conferences, 
Department of State 
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The Conference is the chief legislative body of 
the FAO and normally meets biennially. The 
chief aims of the Organization, as expressed 
through the Conference, are to raise levels of 
nutrition and standards of living, secure improve- 
ments in the efficiency of the production and dis- 
tribution of all food and agricultural products, 
and better the condition of rural populations. Its 
membership consists of 82 nations. 


Colombo Plan Ministerial Session 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 3 (press release 764) that Chester Bowles, 
Under Secretary of State, will serve as U.S. rep- 
resentative to the ministerial session of the 13th 
meeting of the Consultative Committee on Coop- 
erative Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan), which will be 
held at Kuala Lumpur November 13-18. The 
ministerial session is a meeting of top-level policy 
officials held annually following a 2-week prepar- 
atory meeting at the officials level. The attend- 
ance of the Under Secretary at the ministerial 
session reflects the great importance which the 
United States attaches to the Colombo Plan. 

Charles F. Baldwin, U.S. Ambassador to Ma- 
laya, and Emerson A. Ross, Special Assistant, 
Office of International Financial Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, will serve as alternate U.S. repre- 
sentatives. Senior advisers to the delegation are 
C. Tyler Wood, Minister and Director, Agency 
for International Development, New Delhi, and 
John Bullitt, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for International A ffairs. 

Cabinet ministers representing Commonwealth 
countries met at Colombo, Ceylon, in January 
1950 to discuss the problem of economic develop- 
ment in south and southeast Asia. The Con- 
sultative Committee, which was formed as a re- 
sult of those discussions, met in May 1950 and 
decided to invite countries outside the Common- 
wealth to participate in the activities of the Com- 
mittee. The United States became a member of 
the Committee in 1951 and since that time has 
participated in the annual meetings. Other 
members of the Committee are: Australia, Burma, 
Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Laos, Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, Pak- 
istan, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, United 
Kingdom (together with North Borneo and Sara- 
wak), and Viet-Nam. 
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Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Mimeographed or processed documents (such as those 
listed below) may be consulted at depository libraries 
in the United States. U.N. printed publications may be 
purchased from the Sales Section of the United Nations, 
United Nations Plaza, N.Y. 


Security Council 


Cable, letter, note verbale, and reports on the Congo. 
$/4940/Add. 7, September 20, 1961, 3 pp. ; S/4940/Add. 
8, September 22, 1961, 1 p.; S/4940/Add. 10, October 6, 
1961, 4 pp.; S/4940/Add. 11, October 23, 1961, 10 pp.; 
8/4966, October 23, 1961, 1 p. 


General Assembly 


Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Material assistance program for 1962. A/ 
AC.96/132. September 7, 1961. 37 pp. 

Letter dated September 20 from the U.S. representative 
addressed to the President of the General Assembly 
concerning disarmament. A/4880. September 20, 1961. 
13 pp. 

Annual progress report of the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation for 
1961. A/4881. September 21,1961. 3 pp. 

Letter dated September 22 from the Italian representative 
concerning the Province of Bolzano (Bozen). A/4884. 
September 22, 1961. 4 pp. 

Manifestations of racial prejudice and national and reli- 
gious intolerance. A/4886. September 23, 1961. 3 pp. 

Letter dated September 22 from the Soviet representative 
addressed to the President of the General Assembly 
concerning disarmament. A/4887. September 25, 1961. 
52 pp. 

Agenda of the 16th regular session of the General Assem- 
bly. A/4890. September 25, 1961. 7 pp. 

Letter dated September 25 from the U.S. representative 
addressed to the President of the General Assembly 
transmitting a U.S. proposal for disarmament. A/4891. 
September 25, 1961. 10 pp. 

Letter dated September 26 from the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister addressed to the President of the General Assem- 
bly transmitting a memorandum of Soviet measures 
to ease international tension, strengthen confidence 
among states, and contribute to general and complete 
disarmament. A/4892. September 27, 1961. 10 pp. 

Letter dated September 26 from the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister concerning granting independence to colonial 
peoples. A/4889. September 27, 1961. 18 pp. 

Part one of the 11th report of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions to the 16th 
session of the General Assembly. A/4902. Septem- 
ber 28, 1961. 8 pp. 

Letter dated September 26 from the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister to the President of the General Assembly con- 
cerning nuclear weapons tests. A/4893. September 29, 
1961. 11 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Africa. Possibilities of stand- 
ardizing road motor vehicle legislation in West Africa. 
E/CN. 14/115. June 1961. 63 pp. 

Social Commission. Planning for balanced social and 
economic development in the Netherlands with 
particular reference to the postwar years. E/CN.5/ 
846/Add. 6. September 27, 1961. 59 pp. 

Report by the Secretary-General on international economic 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. E/3556. Oc- 
tober 4, 1961. 45 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

Protocol of amendment to the convention on the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences of Jan- 
uary 15, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). Opened for signature at 
Washington December 1, 1958.* 
Ratification deposited: Dominican Republic, November 


8, 1961. 


Atomic Energy 

Amendment to article VI.A.3 of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (TIAS 3873). Done at 
Vienna October 4, 1961. Enters into force when ac- 
cepted by two-thirds of the members in accordance 
with their constitutional processes. 
Acceptance deposited: Finland, October 30, 1961. 


Automotive Traffic 

Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 
Ectension to: Trinidad and Tobago, September 15, 1961. 


United Nations 

Charter of the United Nations and Statute of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. Signed at San Francisco 
June 26, 1945. Entered into force October 24, 1945. 


59 Stat. 1031. 
Admission to membership: Mauritania and Mongolian 


People’s Republic, October 27, 1961; Sierra Leone, 
September 27, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Agreement amending the agreement of October 31, 1956 
(TIAS 3808), for financing educational exchange pro- 
grams. Effected by exchange of notes at Quito May 9, 
1961. Entered into force May 9, 1961. 


Iceland 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandum of understanding. Signed at Wash- 
ington November 6, 1961. Entered into force Novem- 
ber 6, 1961. 


* Not in force. 


Japan 

Agreement providing for Japan’s financial contributions 
for U.S. administrative and related expenses during 
the Japanese fiscal year 1961 under the mutual defense 
assistance agreement of March 8, 1954 (TIAS 2957). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo October 31, 1961, 
Entered into force October 31, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Recess Appointments 


The President on October 27 appointed Armin H. Meyer 
to be Ambassador to the Republic of Lebanon. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 6-12 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to November 6 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 726 of 
October 20, 735 of October 26, 742 and 744 of Oc- 
tober 27, 748 and 750 of October 30, 751 and 752 of 
October 31, 764 of November 3, and 767 and 768 of 
November 4. 


No. Date Subject 


*769 11/6 U.S. participation in international con- 
ferences. 
*770 11/6 Cooperative leaders tour South Amer- 


ica. 

771 11/7 U.S.-Japan Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs communique. 

*772 11/8 Gaud sworn in as AID regional ad- 
ministrator (biographic details). 

{773 11/9 Delegations to GATT ministerial meet- 
ing and 19th session (rewrite). 

*774 11/9 Mrs. Grasso appointed to Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. 

*775 11/9 Coffin: “Opportunities for North 
American Economic Statesmanship.” 

*776 11/9 Lawless appointed AID mission direc- 
tor (biographic details). 

*777 11/9 Visit of Gen. Chung Hee Park of Korea. 

4778 11/9 Williams: University of Michigan. 

¢781 11/11 Coombs: Land-Grant Colleges. 

*803 11/11 Educational consortium aids Indian 

technological institute. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa. Department Releases and on a * 
Sub-Sahara African Students . 


Agriculture 
Administration of P.L. 480 vagal of Executive 


WRN) 3s 6 6 1 ° . 
FAO 11th Session (delegation) 


Algeria. The Three “A’s” of ee: agen, ‘> 
gola, and Apartheid (Williams) 


American Principles. It Is Time To aie vas 
National Purpose (Bowles) . é 


Angola. The Three “A’s” of Africa: earoee - 
gola, and Apartheid (Williams) .. 


Department and Foreign — = Appoint 
ments (Meyer)... 


Economic Affairs 

AID Ready To Receive Applications Under Invest- 
ment Guaranty Program 

Cabinet Members Attend Economic Meeting am Je 

pan (Rusk, text of joint communique) .. . 

simannins Plan Ministerial Session (delegation) 

Provisional Cotton Textile Committee Concludes 
First Meeting (text of communique) . 

Educational and Cultural Affairs 

Department Releases Report on Aid to Sub-Sahara 
African Students . P 

Meeting on Foreign Students in U. S. Held at De- 
partment of State (Kennedy) . . 


Finland. President Kennedy Assures Finland of 
U.S. Friendship .. 

International Organizations ond Cententens 

Colombo Plan Ministerial Session (delegation) 

FAO 11th Session (delegation) .. . 

Provisional Cotton Textile Committee Concludes 
First Meeting (text of communique) 


Japan. Cabinet Members Attend Economic Meet- 
ing in Japan (Rusk, text of joint communique) 


Labor. The — - a in van — 
War (Chapman). . 


Lebanon. Meyer appointed Ambassador 


Mauritania. Outer Mongolia and aeaetnnin 4 Ad. 
mitted to United Nations (Yost) : 


Index 
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Mutual Security 

— of P.L. 480 (text of Executive 
order) ... 

AID Ready To Receive Applications Under Invest- 
ment Guaranty Program . 

President Makes Determination on ’ Foreign Aid 
Procurement Policy (text of memorandum) .. 

Presidential Order Provides for Administration of 
Foreign Aid (text of Executive order) 


Outer Mongolia. Outer Mongolia and Mauritania 
Admitted to United Nations (Yost) .... 


Presidential Documents 

Administration of P.L. 480 . . 

Meeting on Foreign Students in U. s. Held at De- 
partment of State .. 

— Kennedy Assures Finland of U. s. Friend- 

ae 

President Makes Determination on " Foreign Ald 
Procurement Policy . 

President Senghor of Senegal Visits United States . 

Presidential Order agers - ee - 
Foreign Aid. . ° ° 


Senegal. President sided of nica —_— 
United States (Kennedy, Senghor) 


South Africa, Republic of. The Three sate of 
Africa: Algeria, — a, and Apartheid 
(Williams) .. a. kak ee 


Treaty eemadies Cainens Actions . 
United Nations 


Current U.N. Documents. . 
General Assembly Appoints U Thant “Acting Secre- 
tary-General (Stevenson) . . 
Outer Mongolia and Mauritania Admitted to United 
Nations (Yost) . 
“This House of Politics” (Cleveland) 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE THREAT OF SOVIET ECONOMIC POLICY 


The Communist bloc since 1954 has extended credits and grants to 
the less developed countries amounting to about $5.2 billion by June 
1961. In the last half of 1960 nearly 7,900 (and probably more in 
1961) bloc technicians were occupied in 23 less developed countries 
on various assignments lasting a month or longer. Bloc trade with 
these countries has grown from a level of $860 million in 1954 to 
about $2.7 billion in 1960, an increase of more than 210 percent. 
Arms assistance has played a key role in the Communist economic 
offensive in the less developed areas, In particular, it has offered 
a means for increasing tension in already tense situations. 

These various aspects of Communist economic diplomacy are 
described in a new 25-page booklet, which discusses: 

Soviet Tactic of Economic Diplomacy in Less Developed Areas 

Problems of Less Developed Countries Exploited by the Bloc 

Communist-Bloe Credits and Technica] Assistance 

Communist-Bloc Trade With Less Developed Areas 

Recent Developments in Bloc Economic Diplomacy 

Moscow’s Goal: Prestige, Influence, and Power 


Publication 7234 15 cents 


Please send me copies of: 


The Threat of Soviet Economic Policy 
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